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EDITORIAL 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN THE 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Except for the field of physical education, pupils in California’s sec- 
ondary schools spend more time in English classes than in those of any 
other subject. But those classes take second place to none in the amount of 
criticism to which they are subjected. English vies for honors as the most 
castigated subject in the curriculum. Need this be so? 


Communication Is Important 


The time and attention directed to English attests to the firm commit- 
ment of the school and the people to its basic importance in the curriculum. 
Communication, the central core of the English curriculum, is of strategic 
importance in social life. It is becoming a focal concept of modern thought. 
A whole new field of “communications theory and research” is developing 
which impinges upon all of the social or behavioral sciences as well as the 
humanities, and its roots stretch out into the natural sciences. 

Many troubles of the world, whether they be highly personal as between 
man and wife or global as between West and East, may be traced at least 
partly to faulty communication. Not that the troubles of the world would 
vanish if everyone communicated clearly with everyone else, for many con- 
flicting interests and purposes still remain. Indeed, lack of communica- 
tion may produce favorable results. For example, we remember a conver- 
sation recently in Switzerland with a citizen who explained that the long 
tradition of internal peaceful co-existence among the quite dissimilar 
peoples, each speaking a different language, within the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, was at least partly due to their isolation which had kept them from 
knowing one another too well. Nevertheless, enough evidence exists to in- 
dicate that misunderstandings arising from poor communication between 
individuals and groups cause much error, confusion, and conflict. 

In the field of communication, as with other fields of inquiry, when we 
deive deeply and obtain greater insight and understanding, we note its com- 
plex and interrelated nature. The subject of communication fans out far 
beyond the traditional strongholds of English, such as literature, reading, 
and writing. At times it goes so far that everything is claimed to be com- 
munication—art, music, history—as indeed from one point of view it is. 
But what becomes everyone’s business has the possibility of ending as no 
one’s business. . 


Importance of Specialization « 


The importance of specialization and the allocation of specific responsi- 
bilities and functions to those best able to perform them is today increas- 
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ingly recognized. The old, rigid compartmentalization of subjects was in- 
adequate. As it broke down we swung to an integration and core-type of 
approach which attempted to merge everything. In the process some valu- 
able things lost their identity and even disappeared. The swing back now 
is to greater appreciation of the place, importance, and contribution of 
specialization and of the specialist, a specialist who sees himself in better 
perspective and relationship to other specialists and to the total enterprise. 


Continuous Nature of the Program 


Weare, furthermore, appreciating that in the teaching of English, the 
program is continuous throughout the elementary and the secondary school, 
and indeed even into the university and adult education. Especially we 
recognize: that all of the grammar that is needed throughout life can and 
should not be taught by the end of the elementary school years, but must 
continue to be emphasized on through high school; that attention to the 
development of reading, even at the most limited skill level, does not cease 
with the completion of the primary and the intermediate grades, but con- 
tinues through secondary school and beyond. 

The widespread criticism of English teaching is in part a reflection of 
several factors: one is the importance attached by people to the subject; 
another is the fact that “English” is so difficult to “teach” because language 
habits have become so ingrained even before the pupil enters school; we 
have such limited resources for accomplishing what we already know how 
to accomplish ; and last, but not least, we are not doing as well always as 
we could, even within the limits of current conditions. One of the most 
heartening things today is the widespread grassroots approach to the prob- 
lem that is represented in the Asilomar language arts conference which is 
reported in this issue of the Journal and which served as the basis for the 
symposium this month. Teachers in the classrooms of secondary schools 
are increasingly working together in their professional associations to come 
to realistic grips with their problems and are forging ahead in their solution. 


Lay Advisory Committees 


Another noticeable, and to our way of thinking, most promising de- 
velopment is the fact that so-called “laymen”—but in reality other kinds of 
experts in communication—are being invited to collaborate with English 
teachers in evaluating all phases of the program: objectives, content, 
methodology, and materials. The consumers and producers of communica- 
tions in the community—parents, editors, businessmen, judges, reporters, 
announcers, secretaries—are being drawn into partnership with teachers 
of English to develop this basic part of the secondary school curriculum. 

Complaint about the lack of resources, justified as it is, should not blur 
the fact that resources need not be calculated solely in terms of dollars and 
cents. These human adult resources in the community can be drawn into 
the program through careful planning. Many persons in the community 
have shown their interest in the program, often it is true, by being critics. 
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But evidence shows that critics when given opportunity to play respon- 
sible roles will do so constructively. 

Vocational educators long ago found their strong liaison with business 
and industry through lay advisory committees to be one of their greatest 
sources of support and effective evaluation, and a force for keeping pro- 
grams realistic and useful. How long will it be before the so-called aca- 
demic subject fields, all of them, not just English, learn that this too may 
be one of their strongest resources ? 

We had the pleasure during the last few years of being a member of an 
English Advisory Committee to the Palo Alto, California Board of Edu- 
cation. This group, composed of teachers of English from the junior and 
senior high schools, principals, central staff administrators, specialists in 
English and the teaching of English from nearby Stanford University 
department of English and School of Education, a majority of citizens, 
and, at times, students, worked for several years to strengthen the English 
program of the secondary schools. The effect upon the curriculum has 
been most wholesome. Much of the work was done by the teachers, but 
it was not all a one-way street, or a program of selling something to the 
public. The English teachers had opportunity and time to present their 
program, what they were doing and why, to an interested audience. They 
found that after careful explanation and discussion, some critics became 
supporters. They were able to obtain backing for changes they had long 
wanted to make. At the same time, they discovered ideas and profited from 
the constructive criticisms offered by the “lay” members of the committee, 
some of whom had been deliberately selected for the committee because of 
their criticism of the English program. Teachers found themselves at times 
trying to defend positions and practices which upon close scrutiny did not 
appear so tenable as they once thought them to be. The process was espe- 
cially beneficial to those who participated directly, and the values will con- 
tinue throughout the community for a long time to come. This is the re- 
port of but one community. Other communities could respond in a similar 
vein. But the number is still small. These experiences may herald a most 
significant development in the teaching of English in American secondary 
schools. 

Shortsightedly, this type of approach may be dismissed by some over- 
burdened teachers and administrators as too time-consuming and hazar- 
dous. This is not the far-sighted view of more thoughtful secondary lead- 
ers. Admittedly, leadership as well as time and energy from administrators 
and teachers will be required. But in the long run the effort will be re- 
warding. Some things must be done now. For surely no one claims amidst 
the rising crescendo of criticism that all is well with the current system of 
teaching our youth to communicate well. Close collaboration with the 
community means the tapping of a great reservoir of strength. The joining 
up of the subject of English with the vital ongoing daily life of the com- 
munity through the development of lay advisory committees will, in the 
long run, simplify the problems, lessen criticism, and contribute to the 
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marked improvement of the program. It will add greatly to the amount 
of time, money, and other types of resources that the community is willing 
to devote to a program which is at present in difficult straits. The prospect 
of a brighter day may be dawning for the overloaded English teacher and 
the much-criticized administrator who is accused of failure to insist upon 
sufficient attention to the fundamentals of education—IF we will but ex- 
ercise enough imagination and leadership and be daring enough to invite 
the people of the community into full collaboration with us. 


R.N. B. 





WHAT IS NEXT IN SOCIAL STUDIES? 


An opportunity to become familiar with a new emphasis in social studies will be available 
to secondary school teachers, supervisors, and administrators during the summer of 1957. 
Recently the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, wrote to all city, 
county, and district superintendents in California asking that they, with the participation of 
school board mertbers, identify people experienced in social studies who can best represent 
the local school system in one or more of eighteen workshop centers in social studies planned 
for the summer of 1957. The workshops are to be planned and conducted by colleges and 
universities in California in conjunction with the State Central Committee on Social Studies. 
This officially appointed committee is responsible for recommending a modern program of 
social studies for California, kindergarten through the junior college. The membership of 
the committee is made up of representatives at all levels of public education with all types 
of positions represented. The committee invites careful study and analysis of its work to date. 
There will also be opportunity in the workshops to help shape the evolving recommendations 
for social studies in the public schools of California, and opportunity to begin consideration 
of how the local social studies program can be adapted to the new set of recommendations. 
It is because of the need for adequate and ‘proper representation from all school districts that 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction has called this important study to the at- 
tention of school superintendents and school board members. 

The colleges and universities planning workshops in social studies for the summer of 
1957 include Chico State, Claremont, College of Pacific, Fresno State, George Pepperdine, 
Humboldt State, Laverne, Long Beach State, Los Angeles State, Loyola, Mount Saint 
Mary’s, Occidental, Sacramento State, San Francisco State, San Jose State, University of 
California, Berkeley, University of California, Los Angeles, Redlands, University of San 
Francisco, and University of Southern California. 








Freedom to Teach 


By RALPH PRATOR 





Freedom to teach seldom seems to be in jeopardy except in those 
times when it is most needed. The battles for freedom of inquiry and 
exposition are fought in local communities even more than in the state 
and national forum. Ralph Prator, President, Bakersfield College, in 
a recent address before a meeting of the California Junior College 
Association stated the case so well that it is here presented for all 
Journal readers. 





Robert M. Hutchins wrote, “Freedom of teaching and research will 
not survive unless the people understand why it should.” I know of no 
level of education which bears a greater responsibility for helping its pa- 
trons understand why freedom of teaching should survive than the level 
of junior college education. We owe it to our people to tell them why we 
should have freedom to teach. 

We have unique opportunities for fulfilling this responsibility. Over 
one-half of the high school graduates in the State of California who enroll 
in college enroll in the junior colleges. Many of them continue to reside 
in their communities after finishing the junior college course of study. 
When we couple this opportunity to bring favorable reaction to freedom to 
teach with the significant place we have in the big broad field of adult 
education, our avenues to bring this concept to our patrons are unexcelled 
by any other kind of institution. 

Generous as are our opportunities to promote favor for freedom to 
teach, our problems in meeting this responsibility are also great. We need 
to work within the limiting scope of the background of our own students. 
Freedom to teach, with us, is modified by certain recognized characteristics 
of junior college students. They are more mature than high school stu- 
dents, yet less sophisticated than university students. Our students live 
at home, and the repercussions in the home from the classroom have sig- 
nificant reverberations from the home in the classroom. We have a random 
sample of students, and, unlike the university, which is engaged primarily 
in training leaders, we must educate the followers as well. We have only 
two years at best in which to share our concepts with our students and 
assist them in formulating their own reaction to the need for freedom to 
teach. When this fact is coupled with the restricted opportunities which 
most of our students have in fields which deal with political and sociz! 
theory, we have a real problem indeed; the junior college student in a 
technical major may be in only one class where political and social theories 
are discussed. This circumstance must rule out the junior college teacher 
as an advocate. 
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I would suggest we center our discussion of freedom to teach around 
four considerations. What is freedom to teach, and does this permissive 
concept encourage subversive teaching? Should the classroom be a place 
where students can expound propaganda? Can the teacher express per- 
sonal opinions on controversial issues and keep them within the bounds of 
his professional responsibility? And, lastly, should the Board of Education 
controlling the junior college have an approved policy on the subject of 
freedom to teach? 

All of us would probably agree that freedom to teach means freedom to 
pursue the truth. Pursuing the truth may lead us on a circuitous path which 
will inevitably cross controversial issues. And when we disagree with 
established authority our critics may cry, “Subversive teaching.” We need, 
then, to have a common definition of subversion. Subversion means to 
upset, to overturn the existing way of life. It implies the corruption of 
character and of loyalty to established and existing ideals. The fallacy of 
some present day loose thinking on the subject of subversive teaching is to 
consider disagreement with established authority as subversion, and we 
fall into the trap well illustrated by this definition of an alcoholic—‘“An 
alcoholic is a person you don’t like, who drinks as much as you do.” 

Does the permissive concept of freedom to teach encourage subversive 
teaching? I think not. Actually, freedom without responsibility is no free- 
dom at all. If we claim responsibility for the preservation of freedom to 
learn, we must merit from our patrons’ freedom to teach. 

Freedom to learn and freedom to teach are inseparably related, and 
we can have them only in a democratic society. For democracy is the 
antithesis of absolutism. If only one person disagrees, we are required by 
the concept of freedom to hear him out. Remember . . . he may be right. 

Should the classroom be a place where students may expound propa- 
ganda? I don’t choose to answer this question, but I would leave you with 
three thoughts which bear upon the subject, First, all of us claim that the 
classroom is a place for the free play of ideas. One of our reasons for 
keeping classes small in the junior college is to permit a maximum exercise 
of this principle. Second, many of our students learn through the process 
of trial and error. It has proved to be one of the most effective techniques 
that we know about. If a student expounds propaganda in the classroom, 
who better than his own colleagues can let him know effectively how im- 
proper is his conduct? Third, the classroom is a place where effective teach- 
ing may redirect misguided thinking, and I submit that this is taking place 
in all of the junior colleges of California. 

Can the teacher express personal opinions on controversial issues and 
retain a defensible professional responsibility? I would say that the answer 
is yes, provided the teacher identifies—as such—any opinions that he ex- 
presses as his own. He should go further and cite authorities who have 
ideas differing from his. A most significant requirement for the teacher 
dealing with controversial issues, however, is that he must stay in the sub- 
ject field in which he is prepared! For the science teacher to use the class- 
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room as a place to expound political theories is not only unprofessional, 
it is unethical. Dr. Charles Eliot in his inaugural address as President of 
Harvard University many years ago said, “Exposition, not imposition, of 
opinions is the part of the professor.” 

Now, should the Board of Trustees of the junior college have an ap- 
proved policy on this subject of freedom to teach? It probably should, 
because we are close to the people we serve. If the Board will take the time 
to discuss thoroughly and think through the implications of freedom to 
teach it will, by virtue of this experience, formulate a policy, which may 
or may not bea written policy. Such an experience will prove of inestimable 
value on two counts: first, it will serve as a point of reference in the event 
a controversial issue does arise, and, second, it will serve the very valuable 
function of strengthening the hand of the timid teacher, for whatever posi- 
tion the Board of Trustees chooses to take on this subject it should be 
widely publicized among the teaching staff. In these uncertain times the 
timid teacher needs all of the moral support he may receive! To get a 
maximum of personalized teaching in the classroom the teacher needs to 
feel a sense of security; he needs to know that he has freedom to teach. 

It is my opinion that the restrictions on “freedom to teach” are real. 
During these times our public feels it has great reason to be fearful and 
extra careful. We have the most prized possession of our society in our 
classrooms—the young people. Oftentimes the concern and fear of ou 
patrons manifest themselves in unfortunate ways. It becomes then our 
responsibility to try to build the confidence of our public in our teachers, 
and, at the same time, in our teaching. We should not let our patrons forget 
that the planks of a democratic framework are freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech. To preserve them we must have freedom to teach! 
Douglas Knight, President of Lawrence College, states our case very well, 
“To be seres* without being complacent, assured without being secure, is 
the creative state of a man, a college, a nation.” 





SCHOOL LIBRARY HUB OF SCHOOL 


Today the school library is the hub about which the entire program of a school revolves. 
It is the resource center for the instructional program. It has an important role in extra- 
class activities and as a center for certain types of student socializing. Not only is the 
quality of the instructional program affected, but the methodology and techniques used by 
the instructional staff are influenced and to some extent determined by the library re- 
sources and services. Truly, then, if the library is to serve its many purposes effectively 
and efficiently, “the best is none too good.” It is axiomatic that administrators who wish to 
have good schools with strong instructional programs also have strong libraries. Un- 
fortunately some principals’ policies and practices are not compatible with this position. 

Many factors combine to make a good school library. One of the most—if not the most— 
important is the librarian. She is the one who determines the efficiency of the library and 
sets the tone of cooperativeness and friendliness for the multitude of personal relationships 
which are a part and parcel of library service. It is a must that the library staff maintain ideal 
relationships with all who come for service. 


—CLIFF ROBINSON, Director of Secondary Education, Oregon, 
in The Clearing House, November 1956 











Effective Learning Through Grouping 
in Junior High School 


By MORRIS E. HAY 





The problem of how best to group pupils for instruction con- 
tinues to be of major importance. The Journa! has devoted sympo- 
siums and numerous articles to it. This articl: «y Morris E. Hay 
reports the experience of one school that has thoughtfully considered 
and acted upon the problem. Mr. Hay is teacher and counselor, 
Florence Nightingale Junior High School, Los Angeles. 





There is general agreement that there can be no truly homogeneous 
grouping, that there can be only “likeness” in a few selected factors and 
that even these are tenuous and changing. Because of this, it is undoubtedly 
better that we do not become too certain of the value of ability of grouping 
nor form fixed ideas on any particular system of grouping. Nevertheless, 
studies and our own experience demonstrate that some forms of ability 
grouping can contribute to the learning situation and can have practical 
advantages outweighing the possible disadvantages. 

The important question then becomes not whether or not there should 
be grouping, but how can grouping be best used for effective learning. 
As there is no one right way or easy formula, it becomes the task of each 
school to evaluate continuously its own grouping practices in the light of 
educational objectives and results and in relation to the particular needs 
of the situation. 

In reviewing the grouping practice of a school there are practical con- 
siderations as well as the educational factors. The size of the school and 
number of pupils in the respective grades, class norms, classroom facilities, 
the curricular pattern, the elective offerings at each grade level, are all 
determinants of the pattern of class grouping. 

To make concrete the thesis of this article, a study of grouping practices 
developed at one school, Florence Nightingale Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, will |-2 reviewed. Two years ago the pattern was to group each 
grade level by ability as determined primarily by X.A. and reading grade 
scores, giving some consideration to the recommendation of the teachers 
and the judgment of the counselor. Each grade was divided into sections 
of from thirty to thirty-five and the groups labeled A, B, C, D, etc., the 
letters continuing as far as necessary to take care of all the groups. 

This grouping did not include the low I.Q. group who were pro- 
gramed separately into “special training” classes. The sections were pro- 
gramed so far as possible in these ability groups for English, social studies, 
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arithmetic, and science. There was no attempt made to keep them grouped 
for physical education, music, art, homemaking, industrial arts, and other 
electives, but there was a tendency for the same pupils to remain together 
in most of their subjects because of the nature of the master schedule. 
On the other hand, pupils who were taking special subjects such as or- 
chestra, glee club, leadership class, etc. could not always be programed in 
their ability groups. ™. 

As part of a school workshop in reading, one of the committees decided 
to take a closer look at this grouping. Just how homogeneous were the 
groups? What was the effect on the counselors, teachers, and pupils of 
the A.B.C. system of labeling? Might there be more effective ways of 
grouping classes? 

The five ability groups in the A8 class were studied by making scatter- 
grams to show the distribution of grade placement scores on X.A., reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic fun- 
damentals, language, and spelling. From the scattergrams, graphs were 
prepared to show the range and frequency of scores of each of the groups. 

All of the groups showed a concentration of scores around the median, 
but the grouping itself was not as marked or as significant as the range of 
scores within each group. On the range of test scores, there was almost 
complete overlapping of all groups except for the E group (the lowest), 
which only overlapped the lowest scores of the other groups. As the pupils 
had been grouped according to X.A. and reading grade placement, these, 
of course, showed the greatest bunching of scores around the median, but 
the other test scores approached the normal curve of distribution in most 
groups. ¢ 

This survey showed again what most studies have revealed: that there 
is no really homogeneous group and, in a practical school situation, it is 
difficult even to maintain a close alikeness of pupils in groups. In spite of 
all we as teachers, counselors, and administrators can do to remind our- 
selves, when a group is labeled in a sequential way, we tend to assume the 
group has certain characteristics peculiar to itself. Obviously, even with 
two grades of the same size, an A group in one would not be entirely com- 
parable with an A group in the other, or an E group with the E group in 
the other. The comparison becomes even more impossible if the other class 
has, say, just three sections, making the lowest group in one a C and the 
lowest in the other an E group. Yet it is virtually impossible for a teacher 
with five classes, usually of different grade levels, continuously to make 
those distinctions. Rather he falls into the very human tendency of gen- 
eralizing and typing his pupils and teaches accordingly. 

As a result of this survey and the ensuing faculty discussion, it was 
decided that relatively few groups would be more realistic and practical 
than an attempt to differentiate numerous groupings. It was felt that we 
could think basically in terms of four groupings: (1) fast movi: groups, 
(2) regular or average groups, (3) slow or remedial groups, and (4) 
special training groups (75 1.Q. and below). To avoid, at least for a time, 
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some of the generalizations that come from sequential labeling, A,B,C, or 
X,Y,Z, the groups were designated G-R-O-W in that order. With these 
four groupings, the counselors, in consultation with the teachers, were able 
to group on a more meaningful and consistent basis, without the rigidity 
of the former system. 

Now, it is true that this kind of grouping bothers teachers who are 
looking for neat, precise definitions of a group. They will ask, “What is 
the cut-off point for the G group?” Unfortunately, or fortunately, depend- 
ing on your point of view, this kind of grouping is an art, not a science. 
Test scores can give a starting point for such grouping, but, in the last 
analysis, it is counselor and teacher opinion as to the group in which the 
child can do his best work. It was definitely recognized that under this 
or any other system of grouping we cannot expect to teach without con- 
sideration for some forms of groupings within the class and constant pro- 
vision for individual differences. 

One other outgrowth of our study of grouping has been a realization 
that grouping on the basis of reading and skills that make for success in 
English and social studies do not necessarily coincide with skills and 
achievement in arithmetic. To attempt better to meet this situation, a new 
grouping of pupils in arithmetic has been planned for the next semester. 

At that time all arithmetic classes will be ungraded and will be sched- 
uled only as upper and lower division. The three or four class sections 
in each period will be grouped by the arithmetic teachers according to 
accomplishment level. The Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests in arithmetic are 
being used to aid the teachers in their grouping of classes. During the 
semester, pupils may be moved freely from group to group within any 
one class period without any problem of program changing. This type 
of grouping should be much more realistic in allowing pupils to be work- 
ing at their own level of accomplishment and in enabling them to advance 
at their own rate. 

This experience at Florence Nightingale Junior High does not reveal 
any startling new light on the subject of grouping, yet perhaps it does illus- 
trate an important point. A flexible, open-minded, experimental approach 
is necessary in order to avoid some of the pitfalls of groupings and to guard 
against accepting easy generalizations. The grouping must be evaluated in 
terms of the attainment of educational objectives by the pupils, and there 
must be continuous re-examination of any system used. Above all, no 
form of grouping should dim our awareness of the wide range of in- 
dividual differences within every group, nor should it narrow our teaching 
aims in any class to the particular skills around which the pupils are 
grouped. 








Computation With Approximate Numbers 


By G. ARTHUR JENSEN 





The author in submitting the manuscript for this article stated: 
“My purpose in writing this . . . ts to help correct a serious error 
in our present day teaching by bringing the matter to the attention 
of a large number of school administrators. The point of view ex- 
pressed is not new, or even controversial . . . If this article will 
cause some leaders to be concerned enough to investigate their own 
locai situations, my mission will be accomplished, for the crying need 
for corrective action will become clear.” Mr. Jensen is teacher of 
mathematics and physics and counselor, Sacramento Senior High 
School. 





As an administrator, you undoubtedly would be disturbed to discover 
that one of your teachers was teaching his students that George Wash- 
ington and Paul Revere were brothers. Likewise, you would be shocked 
to overhear a science teacher trying to convince his class that the earth 
does not revolve. In fact you would be responsive to any teaching that 
involved the dissemination of false information. You would, that is, if 
you were aware of such a situation. 

Misinformation of far more significance than the above examples is 
presented daily in a large number of secondary mathematics and science 
classes. Why? Because the particular concepts involved are familiar to 
few teachers or administrators. I am refering specifically to the flagrant 
violation of the fundamental principles of computations with approximate 
numbers. These principles are not new, but they are often not understood 
by persons working with curriculums. 

The importance of these fundamental principles is indicated by the fact 
that they have been accepted by research scientists and mathematicians as 
the only practical, intelligent way to compute with approximate numbers. 
For many years principles of computations with approximate numbers 
have been recognized by many as valuable and much needed adjuncts to 
the mathematics and science curriculums of secondary schools. In 1923 
the National Committee on Mathematics recognized this shortcoming of 
secondary teaching and suggested stress be placed on “judgment in com- 
puting from approximate data, familiarity with the effect of small errors 
in measurements, the determination of the number of figures to be used 
in computing and to be contained in the results and the like.”* Charles But- 
ler echoed this cry in his book dealing with the teaching of secondary math- 


1 Mathematical Association of America, Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York, 1923, p. 7. 
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ematics: “There is no justification whatsoever, for example, in stating that 
the circumference of a circle whose given radius is 3 inches is 2 times 
3.1416 times 3 inches or 18.8496 inches. The measurement of the radius is 
used to find the circumference. It is very important that the teacher and 
pupil understand certain fundamental criteria for judging approximative- 
ness and the rules for computation with approximate data.’’”* In the above 
example, the 18.8496 inches representing the circumference of the circle 
implies that the radius was measured to the nearest inch; the only correct 
value for the circumference is 20 inches. Faulty computational techniques, 
such as this example illustrates, are taught daily to masses of students. 


There is a reason for the continuation of these instructional errors. 
Textbooks, of course, cannot be held wholly to blame. In recent years a 
great many secondary mathematics and science texts have included a sec- 
tion on computation with approximate numbers along with the authors’ 
recommendations that such principles be taught and applied. But, because 
of the limited knowledge of this subject, the text writers cannot carry 
through their own suggestions by applying proper computation techniques 
in the illustrations and problems of the text. If they were to, the market 
for the book would be thereby restricted. Undoubtedly the real reason for 
the continuance of these instructional errors is that few administrators 
are aware of the existence of the principles of computations with approxi- 
mate numbers. These persons cannot, therefore, recognize the extensive- 
ness and seriousness of the resulting errors. 


Rectifying this perplexing situation is not so remote as it may at first 
seem. In fact the correction could actually be made in a matter of weeks. 
Many mathematics and science teachers have heard of these principles, and 
some are familiar with them. Many instructors in colleges and universities 
throughout the country are ready and eager to add to the understanding 
and application of these principles. Furthermore, the necessary informa- 
tion is available in any number of mathematics and science texts. 

A good start was made recently in a large western city. A number of 
interested teachers investigated the possibility of the local college present- 
ing these principles of computation with approximate numbers as a part of 
a course dealing with problem solving. The suggestion was enthusiastically 
accepted by the college and these principles were subsequently presented as 
part of the course. 

You as an administrator, are in an excellent position to make a real 
contribution to education by helping to correct the instructional errors re- 
ferred to above. Recently education has had to shoulder a great deal of 
public criticism. Although much of this criticism is unwarranted, flagrant 
errors such as indicated in this paper do warrant criticism. Lack of knowl- 
edge does not suffice as an excuse for the profession devoted to ihe dis- 
semination of knowledge. 


2 Butler, Charles H., and F. Lynwood Wren, Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, p. 249. 








Parental Attitudes Toward the Homemaking 
Program in Secondary Schools of California 


By ELEANORA L. PETERSEN 





No one denies the importance of home and family influences upon 
growing youth. The responsibility of the school in education. for 
family living has been verbally accepted but not yet fully acted upon. 
Here is one place where parents may be brought into the considera- 
tion of curricular problems and speak with a voice of authority. Mrs. 
Eleanora Petersen reports a survey of parental attitudes which will 
be instructive to those who are concerned with making secondary 
education more effective. She is a member of the staff of the Di- 
vision of Textiles and Clothing, Department of Home Economics, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 





The avalanche of parental criticism directed toward institutions of 
public education during recent years has revealed to administrators and 
teachers a great need for mutual understanding. Public schools are de- 
pendent upon the general public’s support. Only through the coordinated 
efforts of parents and educators can the schools meet the needs of future 
citizens of our dynamic society. 

In the homemaking education program, the understanding and support 
of parents are considered especially important because of the direct re- 
lationship between the principle objective of the homemaking program and 
that of the home itself—promoting family well-being. 

With these vital considerations in view, a study has recently been made 
of school and community attitudes toward homemaking education in the 
secondary schools of California. Its purposes were to learn more about 
why pupils take homemaking, how homemaking helps pupils and com- 
munities, and how the homemaking education program might be strength- 
ened. This was a statewide study sponsored cooperatively by the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the University of California. os Angeles 
and the Bureau of Homemaking Education, State Departn. ~« of Educa- 
tion. It is hoped that the findings will serve as a basis for s,  gthening 
the homemaking program in the secondary schools. 

Parents’ attitudes were regarded as an important aspect of the larger 
study because of: (1) their foundation in practical experience; (2) the 
strong influence of parents’ attitudes on the thinking of their children, and 
(3) the need for sanction of the homemaking program by parents as 
citizens and community leaders. 

Since the homemaking program at the high school level is directed 
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toward preparation for home and family living and concerned only second- 
arily with the development of skills, it is important that homemaking in- 
struction does not repeat pupils’ home experience. Parents are well quali- 
fied, therefore, to evaluate the program in terms of how the homemaking 
program can supplement more effectively what pupils learn in the home. . 


Method of Gathering Data 


A group conference for parents was held in forty-five secondary schools 
that were chosen at random from a list of all the public schools which 
offered homemaking in California. Suggestions were given to each school 
for selecting an unbiased group of parents to attend a conference. Basically, 
this plan consisted of using an alphabetical listing of all pupils enrolled 
in grades 9-12. Parents, selected at random from this list, were con- 
tacted to find out whether either the mother or father or both parents 
would be able to attend the conference. The maximum number of parent 
participants to be invited was set at twenty-four. Those who were unable 
to participate were to be replaced by the next persons on the list. The maxi- 
mum number of parents that participated in any conference was twenty. 

Only one parent group conference was held in each of the forty-five 
schools. Each conference was conducted by a regional supervisor who rep- 
resents the Bureau of Homemaking Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. She endeavored to encourage frank discussion and to 
minimize the influence of her personal opinions. Each leader was assisted 
by another supervisor who recorded parent responses on a “conference 
guide sheet.” 

However, before the group discussion, each parent was asked to fill in 
a questionnaire. The questionnaire was left unsigned in the belief that 
frankness is encouraged through maintaining the anonymity of partici- 
pants. 


Characteristics of the Parent Groups 


Of the 412 parents who participated in this study, ninety were fathers. 
More than half of the parents (62 percent) were urban residents, while the 
rest lived either in the country or in a town located near the school. 

Nearly half of the group had only one or two children, and 16 percent 
had more than four children. 

Only 5 percent of the parents indicated that their education had not 
proceeded beyond the eighth grade, while 22 percent of the group had at- 
tended a four-year college. These figures may be indicative of a certain 
reluctance on the part of parents with a limited education to participate in 
a group discussion of this type. Probably the parents who did participate 
in this study represented a higher educational level than was typical in 
these communities. 

Only the questionnaire responses have been included in this discussion. 
These gave a picture of how each individual felt about homemaking educa- 
tion before the conference started. 
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What Influences Pupils to Take Homemaking? 


The “pupil’s own interests” was considered by parents to be the most 
important motivation in the selection of homemaking. “Mother or father” 
ranked second and “homemaking teacher” was third. The counselor was 
placed next in order of importance. Obviously, the “pupil’s own interest” 
is influenced to varying degrees by the attitudes of parents, by the home- 
making teacher herself, and by the counselor’s recognition of the place 
of homemaking education in the pupil’s future life. 


Reasons for Not Taking Homemaking 


Parents whose children had never taken homemaking thought that the 
pupils’ programs were too full. However, this reason was considered to 
be fourth in importance by those who had children enrolled in homemaking 
courses. Nevertheless, crowded programs may be one important factor in 
keeping many pupils out of homemaking classes. 

Some parents felt that their children had not taken homemaking be- 
cause they were unaware of the breadth of the offerings. Parents who had 
children enrolled in homemaking attached far more importance to this 
reason than did parents whose children hed never taken homemaking. 
Possibly the latter group, through lack of contact with the program, con- 
ceived of homemaking education in terms of cooking and sewing—only 
a part of today’s well-rounded offerings for all phases of family living. 


Areas in Homemaking About Which Pupils Want to Learn 


Parents were asked to check no more than three areas of homemaking 
in which they thought pupils would be most interested. The areas chosen 
most frequently were: cooking or solving family food problems, 51 per- 
cent ; sewing, 47 percent; and preparation for marriage, 35 percent. Less 
than 10 percent of the parents thought pupils would be interested in learn- 
ing how to get along with others, care for children, or care for the sick at 
home. 

“Knowing how to dress properly” was ranked higher by parents whose 
children had formerly taken homemaking than it was by those whose 
children had never taken homemaking. Perhaps the latter group was less 
aware of this aspect of the homemaking program. 

Rural residents ranked “cooking” first ; urban residents ranked it sec- 
ond. On the other hand, “dressing properly” and “entertaining easily” 
were ranked higher by urban residents than by those who lived out of 
town. Perhaps their greater interest is a reflection of more opportunities 
for social relationships in urban areas. 


Values Gained from Homemaking Education 


Both fathers and mothers considered the greatest contribution of the 
homemaking program was in helping pupils to cook and sew better. Fath- 
ers thought that “preparing for married life’ was the second most im- 
portant value to be gained; mothers ranked it third. “Improving appear- 
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ance” and “improving manners” was ranked higher by mothers than by 
fathers, seeming to indicate a greater interest on their part in more im- 
mediate goals. 

An interesting difference in attitudes appeared when parents’ responses 
were analyzed on the basis of education—parents with no more than eighth 
grade education placed far more emphasis on “overcoming self-conscious- 
ness” as a value of homemaking courses. Possibly the less educated parents 
tended to project their own feelings of self-consciousness onto their 
children, since self-assurance usually seems to increase with greater edu- 
cational advantages. 


Parents’ Suggestions for Strengthening the Program 


Ways suggested most often for making homemaking courses more 
appealing were: (1) “practical projects,” (2) “a broader program,” and 
(3) “new learnings” or learnings that did not duplicate home experiences. 
Only 8 percent of the parents felt the homemaking program was all right 
just as it was, whereas 71 percent thought that more “practical projects” 
were needed. These results point toward a need for revising and enrich- 
ing the homemaking program in terms of meaningful pupil experience. 

The data revealed that there is a great need for better interpretation 
of the objectives of homemaking education to parents. However, since 
attitudes toward the program are changing constantly, a continual process 
of evaluation, interpretation, and revision will be in the best interest of 
homemaking in the secondary schools. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR ACTION 


Some of the recommendations drawn from this study of attitudes ex- 
pressed by parents toward the homemaking program are as follows: 


1. Secondary schools and especially homemaking departments, should 
take steps to overcome barriers to communication between the parent 
and the school. They might consider how to provide avenues for 
anonymous response and how to train leaders to help parents feel more 
at ease in school meetings. 

The homemaking departments should endeavor to increase under- 

standing on the part of parents toward homemaking because of their 

importance as an influence in the selection of homemaking courses by 
pupils. 

3. Homemaking teachers should work more closely with administrators 
and counselors in helping them realize the need to surmount difficulties 
in scheduling and university requirements. 

4. Homemaking teachers should help administrators and counselors to 
recognize that the pupil’s own interest is a strong motivating factor 
in the selection of a homemaking course and encourage them to culti- 
vate this interest in regard to the homemaking program. 


i. 








The Best Type of School 


for Young Adolescents 


Edited by HELEN J. ROGERS 





Because of its importance, the Journal this month features a re- 
port of the Junior High School Committee of the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administrators instead of the regular 
What’s Happening in California Secondary Schools. This statement 
is the result of many months of work by the committee. It was for- 
mally adopted by the Representative Council of CAASA as represent- 
ing the Association's point of view regarding the philosophy and pro- 
gram of the junior high school. 





The aim of the junior high school is to provide educational experiences 
and activities which develop and train the mental, emotional, physical, 
social, and moral powers of young adolescents in grades 7, 8, and 9. Its 
function is to provide opportunities for each pupil to achieve a way of life 
which is satisfying to him as a person, and which is in harmony with the 
democratic ideals of the society of which he is a member. 

While excellent programs, within the limitations of facilities and num- 
bers, are to be found in elementary schools for pupils in grades 7 and 8, 
and for ninth grade pupils in four-year high schools, a better education 
can be provided for those pupils in junior high schools where the program 
and facilities are designed specifically for the characteristics of this age 
group. 

THE PupPILs 


Young adolescents are strikingly different from younger children and 

from older boys and girls. 

They are experiencing rapid and irregular physical growth, develop- 
ing sex characteristics, and adjusting to new emotional drives. 
They are erratic in behavior, and unpredictable in emotional reactions. 
They are seeking self-expression and self-direction, and are trying to 
emancipate themselves from dependence on adults, at home and 

elsewhere. 

They are experiencing problems in social behavior, particularly in boy- 
girl relationships, and they need wise guidance as they grow in 
maturity and evolve their personal standards of right and wrong. 

They are broadening their interests, and seeking ways to develop their 
talents and to exercise their choices, both in school and out. 
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They are highly idealistic, are intensely loyal to their peers, and have 
urgent need to feel accepted by their group. 

They present a paradox in that they are highly sensitive, easily hurt, 
and suffer intensely when slighted or offended, yet at the same time 
they are often cruelly insensitive to the feelings of others. 

They need orientation to responsibilities of adult community life in 
a democracy, through carrying valid responsibilities in the school 
community. 





THE TEACHERS 


Successful teachers in junior high school possess a profound under- 
standing of the nature and needs of young adolescents. 


They are emotionally stable and have physical stamina. 

They are sympathetic with and have a genuine interest in boys and girls. 

They are flexible and adaptable, with perspective to see what is essen- 
tial and what is relatively immaterial in dealing with groups and 
with individual pupils ; they know when to make an issue and when 
to ignore. 

They respect adolescents’ criterion of what is “fair.” 

They are trained in the content of their special subject fields and in 
methods of teaching adolescents. 


THE CuRRICULUM 


The junior high school program of studies is built on the foundation 
provided by the elementary schools in basic skills of arithmetic, reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. Concepts of science, health, family life, 
the rights and duties of citizenship, and moral and spiritual values which 
have been introduced in the earlier school are enlarged and extended. 

The curriculum of the junior high school is planned to meet the needs 
of young adolescents and of a democratic society. It includes the follow- 
ing areas: 

English language, literature, and composition, including grammar and 

spelling 

Social studies—history, geography, civics 

Mathematics, including arithmetic and algebra 

Science 

Physical education 

Industrial arts 

Homemaking 

Business education, including typewriting 

Fine arts—music, arts, artcrafts 

Foreign language 

Dramatics, journalism, and creative writing 


Augmenting the traditional subject fields are important experiences 
and activities in student government, library practice, school service, intra- 
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mural sports, and clubs. Adequate plant facilities and specially trained 
teachers are essential for the success of these varied offerings. 

The subject matter of all courses is planned for the maturity level of 
junior high school pupils and is adjusted in terms of individual differences 
among the pupils, as determined by the counseling staff. No pupil is ex- 
pected to meet a standard that is beyond his ability to achieve, and no pupil 
is judged satisfactory if his achievement is below his potential. Gifted 
pupils are in competition with their peers, and their reach is being con- 
stantly extended. 

Exploration permeates the entire curriculum in harmony with the 
dominant characteristics and needs of pupils of this age group as previously 
listed. Pupils are enabled to discover their academic or vocational bent, 
their talents and special interests, as well as the characteristics of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political adult world into which they will soon enter. 
All these and more, they discover through the experiences provided by the 
junior high school. 


IMPLEMENTING THE CURRICULUM 


Implementing the program are appropriate textbooks and other teach- 
ing aids, an adequate library with a trained librarian, a gymnasium with 
necessary facilities and equipment, an adjacent playing field that is ade- 
quate in size, a cafeteria, and an auditorium where the entire student body, 
or large segments of it, can meet together. Rooms are specially designed 
and specially equipped for teaching the various subjects of the curriculum, 
particularly for industrial arts, homemaking, music, art, science, typing, 
dramatics, and similar specialized fields. 

Essential to a successful junior high school is a program of expert 
guidance and counseling whereby pupils are helped to understand their 
aptitudes and are encouraged to develop them. Such a program identifies 
the gifted and those with limited ability, so that the course of study and 
instruction can be tailored to meet their needs. 

Counseling at the junior high school level embraces educational guid- 
ance, group guidance, pre-vocational guidance, and personal guidance, 
among which the last named probably is of greatest importance. The coun- 
selor attempts to identify the causes of educational and social maladjust- 
ments by means of individual testing, conferences with the pupil and his 
teachers and parents, and the utilization of every diagnostic or remedial 
service offered by specialists in the school and in the community. 


Tuis WE BELIEVE 


The three-year junior high school has successfully withstood the test 
of forty years and has become an accepted part of the standard school 
district organization throughout California and the nation. We believe 
that it is the best type of school to meet the needs of young adolescents. 

We believe that a good junior high school program is possible in a 
school as small as 500. The optimum size for a junior high school depends 
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upon many factors and cannot fairly be set without knowledge of those 
factors. Prominent among these are size of the area served by the school, 
the type of student body, whether on annual or semiannual promotion, and 
efficient utilization of the school plant. 

We are aware that it may not be practical for all school districts in 
California to establish junior high schools at the present time. If the 
organization of a junior high school is not presently possible, we strongly 
recommend that such communities give serious consideration to the or- 
ganization of a separate unit, in conjunction with an established school, 
in which the program and facilities are designed for the boys and girls 
of grades 7 and 8, pending the time when a full three-year junior high 
school can be organized. 

We believe in the junior high school as a distinct and essential segment 
of secondary education. 





“UNEDUCABLES” 


Apparently there are some children who can’t or won’t be educated. These “uneducables” 
stir up mischief in the schools, disrupt classes, and prevent other students from learning. 
How to handle them? 

Says the High School Teachers Association of New York: Give them working papers 
at the age of fifteen and let them go out and find jobs. 

Sol Markoff, executive secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, sympathizes 
with teachers of “uneducables” but doesn’t think the 15-year-olds are “entirely beyond re- 
demption, educationally speaking.” Their release from school may solve the teachers’ prob- 
lems, but what of society ? 

“Rejected by the schools,” Markoff asks, “will the ‘uneducables’ be any more accepted 
by industry?” He calls for “appropriate programs within the school system or under school 
supervision which would give these children . . . needed skills, knowledge, and guidance 
required for better citizenship and vocational life.” 

Paul Elicker, executive secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, says he’s all in favor of the idea IF you can agree on a definition of “uneducable,” 
IF you can prove “uneducability” by scientific means, and IF you can guarantee jobs to 
these youngsters when they leave school. 

—Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 8, 1956 





Current Events and Materials in Health 
Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


By FRANCES TODD* 


As explosive and controversial as was Why Johnny Can’t Read to the 
language arts field was the Kraus-Weber’ research report to the fields of 
health education, physical education, and recreation. “Johnny is a softie,” 
this report implied, comparing as it did American youth with European 
youth in a series of strength and endurance tests. Whether the fitness of 
American Johnny—who leads a very different life than, for example, his 
Danish cousin Jon—can be measured reliably by such tests is debatable. 
But that American Johnny needs to be totally fit for leading his American 
style of life, and that health education, physical education, and recreation 
contribute a major share in educating Johnny to be totally fit, is unques- 
tionably an educational objective. 

On all levels health education, physical education, and recreation are 
concerning themselves with programs of study and action in order to better 
meet this objective. Three such programs are summarized as examples 
of many such projects. 


1. California Fitness Project 


Sparked by the Educational Policies Commission’s monograph School 
Athletics,’ inspired by governmental interest as shown by the recent Presi- 
dent’s Conference on the Fitness of American Youth, and supported by 
the firm belief that every boy and girl needs to participate in, not just to 
watch, a wide variety of vigorous physical and recreational activities, the 
California Project on Fitness is mobilizing forces to improve the fitness 
of California’s children, youth, and adults. 

Under the leadership of the State Department’s Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation, state-wide committees have 
been at work since November 1955 on the following tasks :* 


1. To determine, through systematic study, the effects of health edu- 


* Teacher of Physical Education, Balboa High School, San Francisco, and Consultant 
Editor of the Journal. 

1 Kraus, Hans and Ruth P. Hirschland. “Muscular Fitness and Health.” Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. December 1953. 

2 School Athletics: Problems and Policies. Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1954. 

3 As cited by C. Carson Conrad, California State Director of Health Education, Physi- ” 
cal Education, and Recreation, in Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, September 1956. p. 10. . 
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cation, physical education, and recreation on children, youth, and 
adults ; 


To identify the elements that make up the physical aspects of total 
fitness, and to determine which ones can be tested ; 

To determine what degree of development, as measured by specific 
tests in health education, physical education, and recreation, is most 
beneficial to the mental, physical, emotional, and social health of 
individuals ; 

To re-examine the purposes and policies of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation in terms of changes in California 
living, and to develop effective programs ; 

To develop standards and devices for use by school districts in 
evaluating present programs in terms of contributions to total 
fitness ; 

To commission special committees to study problems ; 

To establish minimum standards for health, physical education, 
and recreation facilities ; 

To interpret fitness needs of children, youth, and adults; 

To determine the roles of participating organizations and various 
governmental agencies in translating committee recommendations 
into local action. 


Progress reports of the various committees indicate many needs if 
health education, physical education, and recreation are to make their 
optimal contribution to total fitness: 


* 


Greater understanding by all teachers, administrators, parents, and 
laymen of the role of health education, physical education, and 
recreation in the total fitness program; 

Expanded and improved athletic, recreational, and health facilities 
for boys and girls, and for adults; 

More trained leadership, including recruitment of both professional 
and volunteer leaders ; 

Expanded adapted physical education programs for exceptional 
children ; 

Increased emphasis on intramurals ; 

Improved health instruction (taught by health educational special- 
ists) that emphasizes the development of good health attitudes and 
health practices, rather than the mere assimilation of health facts; 
More effective joint community—school planning and sharing of 
staff, facilities, and program; 

Increased emphasis on coeducational and co-recreational activities, 
and on sports which “carry over” to adult life; 

Greater emphasis on outdoor education, including school camping. 
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2. Outdoor Education. Project 


Outdoor education includes those learning activities of children and 
teachers that deal directly with the natural resources and life situations 
that are found in the outdoor setting. Outdoor education is unique in that 
it is the direct approach to learning which uses the natural physical environ- 
ment—even a vacant city lot—as a learning laboratory. 

On the national level, the Outdoor Education Project, started in Sep- 
tember 1955, is the cooperative venture of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the Associated Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers and the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 
turers Institute. The purposes of the project are: 


1. Leadership training for outdoor education through workshops and 
clinics ; 

2. Interpretation of outdoor education and its implications for school 
and college programs ; 

3. Preperation and distribution of needed instructional materials in 
outdoor education. 


State and regional workshops are being conducted for teachers and 
recreation leaders who believe that outdoor education activities, such as 
casting, shooting, camping, conservation, boating, water safety, and the 
like, contribute to the general objectives of education and to the prepara- 
tion of youth for the wholesome use of leisure time, and so should be 
included in the curriculum of schools and colleges. 


3. California Junior College Study Project 


Sponsored by the Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation of the State Department of Education, the California 
Junior College Study Project is studying the program and facilities in 
junior colleges in health education, physical education, campus and com- 
munity recreation, and athletics. The purpose of the project is to upgrade 
junior college programs in these fields, to improve liaison with state colleges 
and private and public colleges and universities, and to make action-recom- 
mendations. 


RECENT TEACHING HELPs 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. A joint publication of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. This book contains 
the most up-to-date information and program outlines for total fitness of 
our teen-age population. Physical, mental, and emotional fitness are con- 
sidered in relation to health, physical education, recreation, and outdoor 
education. 1956. 150 pp. $2.50. 

Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book of 
sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and career information writ- 
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ten for teen-age boys and girls. This book has been adapted by many states, 
cities, and schools as a textbook for high school classes. 200 illustrations. 
1955. 416 pp. $3.00. 

Framework for Family Life Education. This book reports on a nation- 
wide survey of family life education in the schools, and outlines programs 
and courses. 1956. 117 pp. $2.00. 

Shooting and Firearms Education, An instructor’s guide for shooting- 
education in high school and youth-serving groups. 1956. 67 pp. $1.50. 

Outdoor Education. Discusses outdoor education in relation to better 
learning ; cites specific examples of how classroom subjects, such as arith- 
metic, science, social studies, and language arts, can be taught more effec- 
tively in the natural setting of outdoors ; includes a chapter on school camp- 
ing, and lists current resources for outdoor education. 1956. 32 pp. 75c. 

Dance Production. A valuable handbook for teachers responsible for 
dance programs in schools. Gives specific information on program plan- 
ning, promotion, evaluation, direction, staging, music selection, costuming, 
make-up, lighting. 102 pp. $1.50. 

They Grow Up So Fast. 16mm sound, color film, 27 minutes. In- 
terprets the role of health education, physical education, and recreation in 
the growth and development of children and youth. $135 per print. May 
be requested for preview. Many county and state film libraries have this 
film for loan. 

All of the above are published by and may be purchased through: 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





RELIGION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


One public school child in ten is enrolled in a religious class during the weekday. 
Although religious leaders are not entirely happy about this ratio, they point out that it 
means some 3,000,000 enrollments in church-conducted classes. The “released time” classes 
are offered in 3,000 communities in 45 states—most of them rural or small-town centers. 





SYMPOSIUM 


CURRENT ISSUES IN TEACHING 
SECONDARY ENGLISH 


This symposium has been sponsored by the Curriculum Study Com- 
mission of the Central California Council of Teachers of English. The co- 
ordinating committee is: 


James Squire, Associate Director of Supervised Teaching, University 
of California, Berkeley, and Chairman, Curriculum Study Com- 
mission 

Henry C. Meckel, Professor of Education, San Jose State College 

Lee P. Ruth, Chairman, English Department, San Leandro High 
School 

Robert Shafer, Assistant Professor, Division of Humanities, San 
Francisco State College 


The Curriculum Study Commission is a permanent group of approxi- 
mately thirty-five teachers and supervisors from all levels of instruction 
(elementary through college) which has been established by the Board of 
Directors of the Central California Council of Teachers of English to im- 
prove the teaching of the English Language Arts in central California. 
Chief among the activities of the Commission during the past eight years 
has been the development of six Asilomar Language Arts Conferences and 
of a program of regional conferences. Special acknowledgment is here 
made to James Squire who has served as coordinator for the symposium 
this month. 


Goals and Standards 


By LUELLA B. COOK* 


The word standards has become a “fighting’’ word, the mere mention 
of which is likely to cause people to jump to either side of an intense argu- 
ment now, in progress all over the country. On the one side of the argument 
are the critics of “modern education” who say we have “lowered or lost 
our standards” ; that a high school diploma no longer has true worth; that 
“social promotion” is ruinous to our children; and that applicants for jobs 
can’t read; they can’t write an acceptable letter; and they can’t spell—all 


* 1956 President, National Council of Teachers of English. (The substance of this 
article was presented in a speech at the Asilomar Language Arts Conference, September 28, 
1956.) 
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this by way of evidence that we are no longer, as they say, “maintaining 
standards.” 

On the other side of the argument are the defenders of modern educa- 
tion who point with pride to the fact that schools are now undertaking to 
educate all of America’s children up to individual capacity: the dull as well 
as the bright ; the slow learner as well as the rapid learner ; the handicapped 
as well as the gifted—with the inevitable result that at any grade level there 
are wide differences in ability to achieve and that the old grade standards 
can therefore no longer be maintained. 

Within this disagreement the issues are often confused and this fact 
overlooked: that both sides of the argument have hold of an important 
truth, however obscurely expressed it may become in the heat of debate; 
that therefore neither side should win, but both truths should somehow be 
fused into the educational program of the future. 

The first truth is that the schools have a responsibility for the educa- 
tion of all children, up to their capacity. This type of education is often 
called general education and concerns itself with the growth and develop- 
ment of a personality. 

The second truth is that the schools ve have a responsibility for the 
discovery and training of specific competencies needed by society to main- 
tain itself. 

Neither responsibility can be neglected, for each is of equal importance. 
Time was when we considered only the second responsibility to be the par- 
ticular function of the schools, and only slowly have we come to the realiza- 
tion that the two are closely related and that without adequate education 
of the individual as a person, society itself suffers—to say nothing of the 
“inalienable right” of each individual to “the pursuit of happiness” through 
education. 

Each of these responsibilities, however, calls not only for a different 
teaching approach, but also for a different concept of evaluation, and it is 
here that we may look for the clue that may end the debate and satisfy both 
sides of the argument—an argument which sifts down to a confusion 
between goals and standards. Goals apply to the school’s first responsibility 
—to educate all children up to individual capacity ; standards apply only to 
the second—to discover and train specific competence for society’s needs. 

Goals belong to our developmental concept of learning, one of the im- 
portant contributions of psychology to learning during the last few dec- 
ades: pupils learn not only by degrees, but also to different degrees, and at 
varying rates. While goals themselves remain constant—that is, common 
for all pupils—attainment of such goals will differ widely. Each stated 
goal, such as for example fluency or clearness, will be a relative concept, 
and growth will be measured not in terms of an absolute standard but in 
terms of individual growth. A pupil may speak more fluently this year 
than last, for example, but he may still speak less fluently than another 
pupil, who in turn may have made less progress during the year. Under 
these circumstances, how shall we measure achievement ? 
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Standards, on the other hand, apply to the job-to-be-done: this or that 
job calls for certain capabilities. An airplane pilot or a surgeon must 
possess definite knowledge and a degree of skill set by the nature of the 
responsibilities he assumes, in order to be licensed to practice. On a much 
lesser scale, the job of school traffic patrol or of editing a school newspaper, 
also call for certain capabilities and only those who can measure up to the 
needs of the job can be trusted with the responsibilities which those jobs 
entail. Low standards of workmanship for the job would interfere with 
society’s or the school’s business. 

The relationship between these two kinds of responsibility assumed by 
the school—(1) responsibility to the individual, providing opportunity for 
his maximum growth, and (2) responsibility to society—to discover and 
train specific competencies—can be illustrated graphically by the following 
chart: 
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The numbers refer to grades 1 - 12 


In the early elementary years the heavy emphasis is rightly on in- 
dividual growth and development, with only an occasional attention paid 
to the job-to-be-done. Yet very early in their schooling children are intro- 
duced to the requirements of the job itself, and the responsibilities it im- 
poses on those entrusted with that job: the playhouse must be put back 
in order; tools and materials must be picked up and put in their proper 
place, and a host of other small duties to be performed are a normal part 
of the elementary curriculum. Gradually, through the years—as the chart 
indicates—the emphasis changes, until by grade 12 we may assume that 
less attention need be paid to the development process and more attention 
paid to the job that needs to be done. At the junior high school level, it 
will be seen by the chart, the two concerns receive almost equal attention. 
In the upper half of the rectangle, goals apply ; in the lower half, standards. 
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It is when we confuse these two aims, and try to apply standards to the 
upper half of the rectangle, as well, that we create for ourselves an im- 
possible situation. 

Those who seem to be fighting against standards, or resent the word, 
do so, perhaps, because the word brings to mind the cruel and heartless 
things often done to others by those who pride themselves on “maintaining 
standards.” The word standards brings to mind the very meticulous person 
who pounces on a grammatical error as if it were a sin instead of only a 
mistake; or the so-called perfectionist who makes a fetish of neatness or 
accuracy and becomes disagreeable and rude in the presence of those who 
do not share his inexorable demands. 

And those who seem to be fighting against a relative scale of judgment 
do so, perhaps, because they miss something that seems to have gone out 
of education—something which they can’t quite put their finger upon. Is 
it, perhaps, what the Harvard Report a few years ago called a “respect for 
excellence” ? 

Respect for excellence, most assuredly, should be one of the cardinal 
aims of any educational program, but that aim can easily be defeated, 
indeed has often been defeated, by a shortsighted and confused policy in 
regard to standards. 

Perhaps nowhere in the school curriculum is respect for excellence more 
successfully developed than in the fields of sport and in the fields of music 
and art. The fact that a pupil himself cannot perform anywhere near as 
well as those he sees on the football field or hears in the concert hall does 
not interfere with his admiration of those who have special ability. Some- 
how he has been able to develop two different attitudes without conflict : 
respect for himself, and his own humble efforts; and respect for superior 
achievement that surpasses his own. 

Similarly should an appreciation of the importance of the job that 
needs to be done be one of the cardinal aims of any school program—no 
matter how humble that job may be in our hierarchy of values? The school 
newspaper should be well-edited ; a business communication, going out from 
the classroom, should be letter-perfect; and only those qualified to meet 
‘such standards of workmanship should be entrusted with the job. Pupils 
: still developing such competency should not yet be given such responsibili- 
‘ties, but they can and should be helped to appreciate the desirability of hav- 

ing the job itself well done. 

These two attitudes—respect for excellence, wherever one finds it, and 
loyalty to the requirements of the job to be done—both are important end- 
products of general education, the kind of education referred to in the upper 
half of the rectangle on page 30. The building of such attitudes is a 
gradual process which can easily be defeated by not recognizing the damage 
that can be done by inappropriately or prematurely applying “standards.” 

Perhaps the clue for differentiating between the two kinds of education 
represented in the two halves of the rectangle is to be found in the system 
of electives which are to be found in most high schools. In all required 
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courses in the high school it is conceivable that pupil achievement would 
be evaluated on a relative basis; that in all electives, upon the basis of 
special criteria set up as a standard for measuring and certifying special 
competence. Before any such major curriculum change could take place, 
however—although it should be noted that already in many school pro- 
grams about the country the foregoing ideas are already implicitly in- 
cluded—we need deeper insights into these aspects of our own problem: 

We need a clearer understanding of the relation of language growth to 
personality development and of the kind of soil in which both develop in 
relation to each other. We need to recognize the values of both free and 
voluntary experience in the language arts and directed, intensive study, 
and to learn methods of relating them to each other. 

We need to understand the nature of psychological blocks to learning 
as they relate to the retarded reader or to the high school pupil who “hates 
to write” or who rejects English—in spite of the universal desire for lan- 
guage power. 

We need to re-examine our total subject-matter content and note what 
is appropriate for general development and what, for the training of specific 
competencies such as business letter writing, radio announcing, editing and 
so forth. How much grammar is essential for general education? What 
specific knowledge serves best as a tool for self-improvement? How much 
grammar is needed in those specialized courses leading to vocational or 
professional competency ? 

We need to import new content into both types of courses, but perhaps 
in different amounts and with different emphases. What does semantics 
have to offer us in pursuing general educational ends? What linguistics in 
pursuing specialized ends? 

We need too, perhaps, to recognize the inter-relation of the four lan- 
guage arts, their interdependence on each other, and to find ways and means 
in both general and specialized education of reinforcing each with the 
others. 

We need, finally, to help pupils recognize excellence in the four language 
arts: What is good journalistic writing? What is good drama? By what 
criteria should a particular piece of writing or a particular performance 
be judged? Pupils at all levels need to develop their own powers of judging 
worth, without subjective bias. 

In many school systems about the country efforts are being made to 
differentiate methods and subject matter content to suit different needs 
and different levels of ability. And while there is also widespread experi- 
mentation with new forms of report cards and better methods of evalua- 
tion, it is not yet apparent that the central conflict in point of view has been 
widely recognized, and that the two different concepts of evaluation, so 
frequently set at odds with one another, are both necessary if the schools 
are to meet their dual responsibility: to the individual pupil; to society. 
Success in meeting these two responsibilities, furthermore, depends on our 
nurturing these two attitudes among all pupils: (1) respect for excellence 
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beyond that which they themselves can necessarily achieve; (2) recognition 
of the importance of the job-to-be-done and loyalty to its requirements over 
and above personal considerations. To implant these ideals in pupils’ minds 
we must ourselves be clear about the difference between goals and stand- 
ards. We must accept and apply wisely two different concepts of evalua- 
tion: that which measures the growth of an individual in relation to his 
own particular capabilities ; that which measures the achievement of a pupil 
in relation to the requirements of a particular job. Both concepts are valid 
but need to be disentangled one from the other, with appropriate forms 
devised which will clearly communicate their purpose and intent. 





BEST USE OF TEACHERS 


A nationwide investigation to find ways to make the best use of the teachers available 
for high schools has been started under the sponsorship of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and supported in part by grants from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 

J. Lloyd Trump, professor at the University of Illinois, has been named director of the 
investigation. He will supervise experimental projects under way in various school systems 
throughout the country involving closed-circuit television, sound tapes and tape recorders, 
increased availability of high-school science laboratories, and use of community and student 
assistants to relieve teachers of non-teaching tasks. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has set up a Commission 
on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, of which 
C. W. Sanford, University of Illinois, is chairman. 


—Education Digest, November 1956 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howarp Hunt Patter, Executive Secretary 
Post Office Box 1211 Los Altos, California 

















Problems of Teaching English: 
Reflections from Asilomar 1956* 


By DAN STONE, HARRY LEONG, 
and ROBERT SHAFER 


On September 30th, for the sixth year, over three hundred Central 
California teachers, supervisors, and administrators met at Asilomar for 
a weekend discussion of the problems of teaching English. Working in 
small discussion groups with the aid of skilled chairmen and resource 
leaders, participants delimited their problems and attacked the issues in- 
volved. No easy solutions emerged, and none were sought. Rather, the 
goal was a re-vitalized perspective on curriculum and method. The step 
from discussion to action is of course a seven-league stride, but it is evi- 
dent from the depth of exploration reported here, that the Central Cali- 
fornia teachers of English do indeed have their boots on. 

No comprehensive report of the 1956 Asilomar Language Arts Con- 
ference can be attempted, but an overview of the concerns of the conference 
participants can give insight into current problems and suggest needed 
solutions in the teaching of English. The following five problem areas 
provide a focus for many of the issues discussed in the eighteen groups. 


The Problem of Making Learning a Deep and Personal Experience 


New research leads to new materials and resources in teaching the 
English language arts. Placing the communication process at the heart of 
the language arts curriculum provides a way for students to gain necessary 
skills, attitudes, and information. Teachers in several groups spoke of 
organizing learning experiences around broad themes such as “Living in 
a Democracy,” or “Modern Communication Makes Community Possible.” 
Teacher and students jointly plan ways to explore the theme and related 
problems. Students use a variety of reading materials to find answers to 
the questions they have raised and to identify with the problem more closely 
through imaginative literature. They use the class as a “committee of the 
whole” to test new ideas and to organize sub-committees which explore 
special areas of interest. Students develop the arts and skills of speaking, 
writing, and demonstrating as they share their newly discovered informa- 
tion with classmates as interested listeners. Exploratory attitudes de- 


* A printed report of the 1956 Asilomar Language Arts Conference may be obtained 
by sending $1.00 to Robert Shafer, 417 Vidi Drive, San Francisco 27, California. 


+ Dan Stone is teacher of English, A. P. Gianini High School, San Francisco; Harry 
Leong is teacher of English, Balboa High School, San Francisco, and Robert Shafer is 
assistant professor, Division of Humanities, San Francisco State College. 
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velop new areas of interest which range into other subjects as colleagues in 
art, music, and social science are used as resource helpers. 

As new undérstandings develop and creative sharing takes place, the 
need for outlets becomes evident. Learning experiences are meaningful 
as students sense the purpose for the activity. Several teachers have ex- 
perimented successfully with class newsletters and newspapers reporting 
the results of units completed. Students submit essays and poetry to the 
school newspaper and literary magazine. A class speakers’ bureau informs 
other classes of a dramatic skit to be performed during an assembly pro- 
gram or after school. The skit is recorded on tape to be heard by other 
classes. The class then charts a new move to unexplored territory satisfied 
that they have probed an important area of human experience. 


The Problem of Exploiting all our Resources 


Several groups of teachers were seeking new ways to give their stu- 
dents a variety of experiences with literature. Many who work with 
younger adolescents suggested a more active use of literature written 
especially for this age group. Fred Gipson’s Old Yeller and the 1956 
Newbery Award Book, Carry on Mr. Bowditch, were two recent pub- 
lications mentioned as worthy. Older adolescents sensitive to the world 
of the popular arts may find stimulating experiences in television, radio, 
and film. Other teachers found ways to help their students discover the 
“unity in diversity” which is America through the study of regional titles 
and folklore. World literature is used to foster world understanding and 
contemporary literature to explore problems of values in a complex society. 
Many teachers encouraged the use of varied approaches to the teaching 
of literature to stimulate social sensitivity and an understanding of the 
way literature gets life into form. 

Some Asilomar groups were stimulated by recent studies of language 
and communication which provide new resources for teaching and learn- 
ing. Paul Robert's Patterns of English and Cleveland Thomas’s Language 
Power for Youth suggest specific ways in which teachers may use linguis- 
tics and semantics to advantage in helping students become aware of the 
social and symbolic nature of language. Many teachers mentioned units 
organized around a study of the mass media of communication using teach- 
ing aids such as Edgar Dale’s How to Read a Newspaper to create a 
critical awareness of the forces influencing the public arts. To exploit 
these new resources teachers need a wide range of materials, as well as 
the time and the atmosphere to plan their endeavors. 


Problems of Cooperative Planning in Developing Policy 
and Promoting Research 


Cooperative planning means cooperation. Reiteration and application 
of this simple, obvious principle kept discussion on the track of fixing the 
difficulties rather than the blame. Though the traditional cry that adminis- 
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trators must shoulder their responsibility for establishing a good climate 
for cooperative planning and for implementing the plans, and that teachers 
must do likewise, still echoed through the »roups, it was muffled by rela- 
tively newer concerns. Most teachers felt the need to be urgent for bring- 
ing together in cooperative planning not just administrators and teachers, 
but teachers at different levels of instruction, parents, interested laymen, 
and the students themselves. 

Particular problems that needed concentrated cooperative effort were 
felt to be: the focusing of research and curriculum planning on real, prac- 
tical, specific problems that are met by the teacher in the classroom situa- 
tion, the re-examination of the many goals of English instruction, the 
integration of language learning activities from level to level and from 
activity to activity, and the stimulation of real concern by all personnel in- 
volved in planning policy and research. 


Problems of Communication and Articulation 
Between. Levels of Instruction 


Of prime significance in consideration of the problem of communica- 
tion and articulation between levels of instruction in English was the 
recognition that skill and power in the use of language develops as a con- 
tinuous process. To make the process truly a continuous one through the 
elementary and secondary level, many participants recommended that time 
and opportunity should be provided for teachers not only to discuss but to 
observe language learning activities, materials, and problems at grade 
levels different from their own. The mutual understanding thus gained 
could do much to minimize the frequent duplication and fragmentation of 
instructional activity that make the language learniny process unarticu- 
lated and the child inarticulate. Such provision of time and opportunity 
for increasing teacher understandings of this continuous process, it was 
recognized, depend upon administrators’ understanding of the need. 

Continuous development also dominated thinking about the step be- 
tween high school and college. A clear conclusion that emerged from dis- 
cussion of preparation for the coliege English examinations was that the 
student does not gain language competence from a cram course in the 
twelfth year but from competent instruction in all the years before. 


Problems Arising from the Number and Variety of Students 


Many participants were concerned about the large numbers of students 
in their classrooms. Teachers are developing more effective methods of 
dealing with the variety of abilities, interests, and potentialities within a 
single classroom. However, they insist that if present increases in class 
size continue, their organizational efficiency will be impaired and their 
creative energies stultified. Teachers have long since accepted the fact 
that a never-ending search for better organizational methods and newer 
resources is concomitant with creative teaching. Few teachers however, 
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can function efficiently when their class total reaches thirty-eight and be- 
yond. Reading, writing, speaking, and listening activities which cannot 
be individualized and closely supervised yield diminished returns in learning 
outcomes. If the unit method is a more effective means of organizing in- 
struction in the language arts, then there must be time for planning and 
preparing, time for reporting and discussing, and time for reading and 
writing. The teacher needs time to build skills where they are lacking, and 
time to evaluate and experiment. Group members at Asilomar felt that 
the over-sized class militates against the use of creative instructional ap- 
proaches, and they urge administrators and parents to evaluate the matter 
of time when they determine the number of students per classroom. 

On the other hand, teachers have done better with the problem of 
variety. They have often found that a few eager, able students can by 
example and enthusiasm carry forward many slow and unresponsive ones. 
Too, many noted that a classroom of linguistically deficient students may 
lack a single spark to start them forward. Conversely, the few proficient 
have leadership opportunities which would be denied them in a class where 
all were potential leaders. Teachers at Asilomar reflected the feeling that 
the modern English curriculum should offer all students the widest possible 
opportunities for both intellectual and social growth. 

Teacher groups studying the reading program and the use of group 
process as teaching method considered whether the more able students on 
the one hand, and the less able on the other, deserve individual grouping 
sometime during their school experience. To this end external leveling by 
administrators and internal sectioning by teachers have been employed. 
There have been special classes for the gifted, the retarded, and the in- 
between. There have been special sectionings for a specific purpose, as 
when a reading expert periodically draws from a regular class those stu- 
dents who need special help, as when a teacher of the gifted class individual- 
izes projects for enrichment purposes. There have been flexible group- 
ings within the classroom as the teacher endeavors to provide for many 
interests and abilities. Therefore, whether by administrative decree, by 
teacher ingenuity, or by elective selection there is grouping in our English 
classes. Participants at Asilomar felt that we are making headway in re- 
solving the controversy of heterogeneous versus homogeneous grouping. 
They would have both for different purposes—but in smaller segments 
please. 

These were the problems, these a few of the steps proposed in the di- 
rection of solution. Evident at this, the 1956 Conference, was that some 
issues appealed were little nearer solution than they were at the first Asilo- 
mar Conference in the fall of 1949. Evident, too, was that these problems 
of organization, method, resource, articulation, administrative responsi- 
hility and leadership, compounded and intensified by double sessions and 
a growing multiplicity of goals, were studied in new contexts. Work on 
the problems cannot and will not end with the hours spent at Asilomar. 
A group discussing use of the tape recorder has set up a continuing work 
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project, another plans to evaluate the curriculum in American Literature, 
another interested in problems of junior college teaching is organizing a 
clearing house for information on recently developed communication 
courses. Groups and individuals working in other areas of the language 
arts are also following through with explorations begun in the conference 
atmosphere of mutual interest and concern. This is evidence that the 
1956 Asilomar Language Arts Conference succeeded in inspiring and 
stimulating teachers of English toward implementing words with action. 








THE TEACHERS AGENCY has been an important factor in the National Edu- 
cation Picture for more than 100 years. In 1846 an Agency was established in 
Boston with the support of Horace Mann, Edward Everett and Daniel Webster. 
Since then many Agencies have been established and a National Association of 
Teachers Agencies formed to keep the placing of teachers on a professional plane. 
At present there are around sixty-five members of this National Association. 
This Association has adopted a “Code of Ethics” which assures both teachers and 
administrators of ethical treatment. Practically every Agency is under the man- 
agement of a former school teacher or administrator. 


For a copy of the “CODE OF ETHICS” or other information regard- 
ing the SERVICES OF TEACHERS AGENCIES contact : 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Member NATA e 76th year of service @ C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
Other offices: Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Reading and Literature in the 
Seventh and Eighth Grades 


By MARGARET M. HEATON* 


“Ts literature still important in the seventh and eighth grades? Or has 
a reading program taken its place? Should all our reading develop con- 
cepts from the social studies? Don’t we dilute the content of our program 
in the seventh and eighth grades when we concentrate on reading skills? 
How much time can we devote to each aspect of our program?” 

These questions reveal some confusion in the minds of teachers about 
the language arts program at the seventh and eighth grade levels. How- 
ever, they give evidence of a rapid shift in emphasis and of a centering of 
the program around the problems and needs of early adolescence. 

Today many teachers, both in junior and senior high schools, are aware 
that their programs are most effective when they utilize the tremendous 
drive and energy with which adolescents attempt to solve their develop- 
mental tasks. Teachers recognize the importance of the problems of grow- 
ing up, the adjustment to a changing body, the learning of a new masculine 
and feminine role, the rebellion against family authority and the finding 
of new relationships with adults, the creating of a place for oneself in peer 
groups, the searching for a vocational goal. All these are the constant 
preoccupation of boys and girls, and only as they successfully achieve these 
developmental tasks do they prepare themselves for the adjustments and 
problems of the late teens and early twenties. 

When we attempt to plan programs for the seventh and eighth grades, 
we sometimes utilize the developmental tasks directly. We discuss such 
topics as friendship. We read about the problems of grooming. We use 
library resources for projects on different aspects of vocations. Such direct 
translation of the problems of adolescents into classroom discussion, read- 
ing, and writing often stirs considerable interest and creates vital group 
activities. 

However, some of the most valuable language arts programs for 
seventh and eighth grades come from a more indirect translation of the 
developmental tasks into curriculum. For example, we recognize the great 
need of all of us but particularly of the adolescent to achieve his own 
personal identity. We recognize that he does this in many ways but often — 
gives expression to his sense of uniqueness through hobbies and arts and 
crafts. The particular interests—leather work, collections of miniature 
animals, drawing of planes, exhibits of minerals—may shift from year to 


* Teacher, on leave, Lowell High School, San Francisco. 
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year, but they express new aspects of self and attract new kinds of atten- 
tion and interest from one’s peers. 

The effort to change their relationships with adults may result in con- 
fusion and irritation within the families of teen-agers. Adults are afraid 
to trust their twelve- and thirteen-year-olds with responsibilities that de- 
mand mature judgment. Day after day boys and girls come to school much 
concerned about their families—overly sensitive to a reproof, too confident 
about some new grant of privilege. However, discussions of these personal 
family situations are neither appropriate for the classroom nor in good 
taste. However, teachers often read and discuss stories which deal with 
changing personal relationships-——stories of family life, stories of personal 
adventure, stories of vocational achievement. The content of the material 
studied thus presents the very conflicts and decisions that students are 
themselves grappling with, but in broader settings. 

This less direct translation of the needs of students into curriculum 
content should receive greater emphasis in planning. The content of the 
school program is not adolescent ‘‘needs as such.” The content, especially 
in language arts, must be understanding, inforniation, and skills which help 
students to deal with their emerging problems. Too direct a translation 
of needs into program cuts students off from the valuable exploration of 
information, concepts, and skills. To illustrate this point, we can think 
of the twelve-year-old who must go on a day’s train trip to visit his grand- 
father. His needs may be met in either of two ways: someone may accom- 
pany him and teach him how to handle each step of the journey, or he may 
ask questions, plan the trip, read timetables and maps, inquire about ac- 
commodations until he has prepared himself for most of the information 
aspects of the first train experience. The latter plan illustrates what we 
do as we translate developmental tasks into program. We help young 
people equip themselves to deal with their problems. We analyze the under- 
standings, the information, the skills they will need to deal with life’s prob- 
lems. We teach information, skills, and understandings in many contexts 
and at many levels so that they are learned and applied, relearned and 
reapplied. 

Many teachers seek in seventh and eighth grades a balance between 
several very important aspects of the language arts progra:n; the fostering 
of diversified reading interests, emphasis upon the development of more 
advanced reading skills, and the use of literature to develop values, sensi- 
tivity to relationships, and aesthetic enjoyment. These three aspects of the 
program can be related significantly to the developmental tasks. 

Wide reading programs are often called “guided reading” or “free 
reading.” Essentially these programs emphasize the reading of books, 
magazines, materials which deal with hobbies, arts, crafts, and special 
interests of individual students. In a classroom reading period one boy 
may be devouring books and magazines about aquariums; a girl may be 
reading horse stories ; two friends may be investigating jets. The teacher’s 
role in such a situation is to encourage students to read intensively about 
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whatever interests them and to try to help each student acquire new in- 
terests as he is ready for them. There are periods for sharing, for reports, 
for problems. There are bulletin boards which offer interesting displays. 
There are activities which stimulate new concerns. 

A program which fosters diversified reading sets the stage for the 
development of many reading skills, for the use of the library and its cata- 
logues and indexes, for the acquiring of much new and often technical 
vocabulary. In particular, reading intensely around a special interest seems 
to give individuals a confidence in their ability to find in books what they 
need to know and the ability to read more and more technical material 
faster. 

Reading skills are often learned in the context of special-interest read- 
ing. However, in the seventh and eighth grades, there is need for the 
teaching of particular skills, such as finding the main idea in a paragraph, 
learning how to choose the particular meaning of a word from its context, 
finding examples or details which reinforce a generalization or a contrast 
or comparison. These skills are frequently taught with relatively easy 
materials and often from a social science or natural science textbook or 
from current events publications. Since they are work-a-day skills needed 
for comprehending ideas to be discussed in several subjects, they can be 
taught in the social studies aspect of the core program or in wood shop or 
in general science or in mathematics. Actually they are the responsibility 
of every teacher who meets seventh and eighth grade students, but the lan- 
guage arts teacher is more likely to make assessment of how well they are 
being learned. It is often her responsibility to provide some special teach- 
ing about reading skills and practice in their development. 

Many teachers of seventh and eighth grade feel that too much emphasis 
is placed upon drill materials in trying to achieve the reading skills. They 
protest much of the use of workbooks as “busy work.” They wish that 
more materials were available which deal concretely with the hobbies and 
interests of young people or with their problems and relationships. They 
feel that the context which is used for learning the reading skills should 
be meaningful experience. 

A third aspect of the language arts program is literature. Twenty-five 
years ago the accepted classics for seventh and eighth grades were Evan- 
geline, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound, Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
The books in and by themselves were the content of the program. Teachers 
taught the story and plot and vocabulary of these classics, but consciously 
or unconsciously they also tried to teach certain peripheral learnings— 
certain social ideals important to nineteenth century American life and a 
value for literature as the epitome of experience. Today we are attempting 
to place what were once the peripheral values at the heart of our teaching 
of literature. We list a wide range of stories and personal experiences and 
poetry, and we choose from among them those selections which will help 
a particular group of students become sensitive to certain values and re- 
lationships or aware of aesthetic delight in form. Thus the anthology takes 
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the place of specified classics—but as a means to certain objectives, not 
as the content of the program. 

However, the teaching of literature presents some very real problems 
and in a sense is more neglected than the diversified reading program or 
the training in skills. If we see the problems clearly, we can make our 
program planning more direct, our choice of materials more discriminating, 
and the evaluation of our program more insightful. 

One problem is that it is difficult for us to state concretely what values 
and relationships we consider important for adolescents. Even though we 
know the developmental tasks, and we are aware of those youngsters who 
are <accessfully achieving them, we have not adequately analyzed the feel- 
ings, sense of role, and loyalty to values which underwrite any particular 
developmental task. In stating the understandings and values necessary 
for the achievement of a task such as “taking more responsibility in the 
family,” we are somewhat confused by our bivalences in the social context. 
For example, we are a little afraid to claim that the adolescent needs to be 
confident and decisive, for we often interpret behavior of this kind as 
“cocky” or “feeling one’s oats.” However, it is possible for a group of 
teachers to sit down together and enumerate situations, relationships, and 
values which they consider important to adolescents. They can then find 
story material, or poetry, or autobiography which deals with those rela- 
tionships, situations, and values. These can be tested out in classrooms 
to see whether young people respond merely to the words and the story 
or go beyond the context to find parallels in their own experience. 

To many teachers anthologies present problems. The particular themes 
—Adventure, Courage, Beauty—are ones which authors of the anthologies 
arranged. They are sometimes the authors’ concepts of the interests of 
adolescents, but to the teacher the themes often seem remote from the 
concerns of the students with whom he deals. However, many anthologies 
contain fascinating accounts of personal experience and fiction dealing 
with family life, vocational choice, and the achievement of personal iden- 
tity. Chosen in relationship to certain concepts or sensitivities which the 
teacher plans to develop, these selections can become core experiences for 
class discussion. Using them to sensitize students to particular problems 
or values, teachers can then plan extended reading programs around themes 
pertinent to the experience of particular classes. 

Other problems present themselves as teachers attempt to choose ex- 
periences in literature for seventh and eighth grade students. For one 
thing, we have few long masterpieces of fiction which deal directly with 
adolescents and are readable for them. This is not to discount the shelves 
and shelves of interesting, delightful, teen-age stories which serve many 
purposes. Few of these, however, have the integrity, the form, the balance 
and counterbalance of theme and incident and relationship which constitute 
a major or minor classic. Johnny Tremain and The Yearling come to 
mind, but there are not many other titles which can profitably become 
“core” reading experiences. 
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Again, many teachers are developing language arts in the context of 
core programs. Because the social studies material must be developed 
around a variety of themes, and because the social science concepts have 
many ramifications, most of the planning time of teacher working teams 
is devoted to the social studies emphasis. In many programs reading skills 
and diversified reading are incorporated, but experiences with literature 
are neglected in any systematic planning. They happen in hit-or-miss 
fashion if the teacher has the experience, the skill, and the interest to devote 
time to them. Ideally the core program gives the teacher a helpful setting 
for planning experiences through literature. We can hope that as planning 
for core programs develops, more time and thought will go toward finding 
appropriate experiences in literature. 

Is there a place for the experience with literature which gives students 
a sense of aesthetic form, of delight in balance in story and poem, of 
rhythm and aptness of description, of insight into character and values? 
Many teachers believe that as seventh and eighth graders need to learn 
how to listen to a piece of literature or to study a picture, they need the 
opportunity occasionally to study a story or a poem for its total aesthetic 
and emotional impacts. Probably those of us trained in the tradition of 
the classics want to see more and more teachers trained to select literature 
which can be responded to in this fashion. We would not return to rigid 
formal teaching of classics, remote from the concerns of boys and girls. 
We still deplore the memorizing of purple patches, the analyzing of sen- 
tences, the studying of difficult vocabulary, and those other devices which 
often created barriers to the classics. 

Balance in the reading and literature program for the seventh and 
eighth grades? Yes, this is important. Its achievement depends upon the 
teacher’s diagnosis of the needs of a particular class and of her skill in 
constructing a program which has several facets. As teachers we need 
help in planning for diversified reading so that students can follow their 
own interests and “catch” new ones. We need the cooperation of other 
teachers in developing reading skills and awareness of them. Finally, we 
need more analysis of the concepts, values, and feelings which give us clues 
in finding literature which has dynamic impact for adolescents. 





INDUSTRIALIST SPEAKS FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Industry must fight just as passionately for educational freedom as it does for economic 
freedom because that which threatens educational freedom threatens all freedoms. 


—Charles F. Moore, Jr., Ford Motor Company vice-president, 
in Education Digest, November 1956 














Coordinating the Teaching of American 


Literature and United States History 
By ROBERT HOGAN* 


A plan which has long received the attention of curriculum builders, 
from classroom teachers to district consultants, is the coordination of 
American Literature and United Staies History. Actually, with core and 
block programs and other less formal approaches, the plan is already being 
attempted in many schools. And, to the degree that there is any perceivable 
direction, it is toward further attempts at coordination. The reasons for 
such a plan are clear. Certainly the two subject areas have enough in com- 
mon to assure compatibility. Indeed, there is enough similarity of content 
and purpose to provide a basis for a sound program. What is more, since 
typically they are already offered in the same year—the eleventh—the plan 
presents few, if any, administrative problems. Finally, such a program 
would overcome some of the departmentalization which seems character- 
istic of today’s high schools. 

But before we go any further, it might be well to look for some of the 
major pitfalls in such a union; not to halt or sidetrack the plan nor to 
detract from it, but to make certain that we do not end up with a whole 
which is less than the sum of its parts. We might do well to see that Ameri- 
can Literature coordinated with U.S. History is not less than American 
Literature by itself. 

The (rst of these pitfalls is one which immediately becomes apparent 
to the English teacher. While there is no conspiracy to relegate English 
to a secondary position, the result of this plan may well be what often comes 
from a hasty or superficial attempt at coordination—a structure of super- 
ordinate and subordinate. That this could happen to the eleventh grade 
English program may be inferred from the fact that when the plan is pro- 
posed or discussed, it is almost invariably presented as a scheme to co- 
ordinate the study of American Literature with the study of United States 
History. Virtually no one suggests coordinating the study of U.S. History 
with the study of American Literature. 

The distinction that is being made is more than a matter of semantics. 
For example, if it were suddenly suggested that we coordinate a tenth grade 
world literature course with a tenth grade geography course, we could 
immediately imagine two things happening. First, the literature of a given 
country would be taken up as its geography was being studied. Second, 
the language skills program in the English class would be affected, possibly 
even to the degree that the spelling lists might include such items as “fjord” 
and “smorgasbord” even though the emphasis might be better placed on 
“there,” “their,” and “they’re.” Though it is true that “coordination” in 


* Curriculum assistant, counselor, and teacher, Pleasant Hill High School, Pleasant 
Hill, California. 
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curriculum implies two or more equals in theory, it does not always mean 
that in practice. It could easily happen that in the name of “coordination” 
English could become merely a supporting service for another subject area. 

A second pitfall, even granting that the first can be overcomie, is that 
the plan, if not well developed, could easily hamper teaching plans and 
procedures in both subject areas. If we have on the one hand the body of 
American Literature and on the other that of U.S. History, and if we are 
asked to organize them into a joint program, the most obvious basis for 
organization is chronology. Certainly chtonology would be the simplest 
method of cataloguing such a body of material; but it is not necessarily 
the best way to present it as a learning experience. As a matter of fact, 
the same weakness can be found in many systems which provide for con- 
venient organization. For example, the simplest organization for a long 
list of standard spelling words is alphabetical. Yet, if one accepted this 
system, his students would have to wait almost until June to take up the 
distinction between “whether” and “weather.” There is in fact an im- 
portant difference between organizing for teaching and cataloguing for 
convenience. 

In the first place, there is no reason to assume that chronology is the 
soundest approach to a study of U.S. History, unless historiology is the 
primary objective. If a principal objective of this study is to help lead the 
student to an awareness of his role and responsibilities as an adult member 
of society and a citizen in a democracy—and many courses of study would 
suggest that this is a primary objective—one must at least wonder if chro- 
nology is the best approach. Yet a desire to experiment with another ap- 
proach might be seriously hampered if one is committed to a joint program. 

But even if it were proved beyond argument that this is the best 
approach to U.S. History, there is a serious question whether this is the 
best approach to American Literature. The more one commits oneself 
to teaching the literature itself instead of merely teaching about the litera- 
ture, the more serious does this question become. If it is a history of 
American Literature that we should teach, it would make sense to take up 
Emerson's “Self-Reliance” in October and Hemingway’s The Old Man 
and the Sea in May. But if it is the literature itself that is important, the 
themes and the values rather than the time and place of authorship, then 
perhaps these two works have much more in common with each other than 
they have with inuch of what comes between them in a typical chronologi- 
cal approach. 

In any case, if a merger between American Literature and U.S. History 
means that they will both be taught chronologically because that is the 
simplest way to organize the two separate areas into a common framework, 
or because since the one is already taken chronologically the other will be 
treated in the same fashion to make it fit, then perhaps the merger ought 
never to take place. Certainly, no one would suggest that an understanding 
of and an appreciation for order and sequence in history or literature are 
not important. Clearly, they are. But they can be achieved by any of 
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several means, such as student-made time-line charts on the classroom bul- 
letin board or in individual notebooks, without placing so much emphasis 
on them that they assume more importance than the concepts and values 
which good teaching should bring out. 

If the program is to be real coordination between American Literature 
and U.S. History, if what is desired is a joint effort in both subject areas 
to achieve similar or shared objectives, what is necessary is a long-range 
plan drawn up by teachers in both areas. It should not be a program in 
which the teachers have a two-period block of time with the same students 
and teach both subjects giving the emphasis to the one which they are more 
comfortable teaching and using the other as it supports their particular 
orientation. Nor should it be a program in which the U.S. History teacher 
keeps the American Literature teacher informed concerning the historical 
period he is presently teaching so that the literature teacher can present 
his students with the literature written during that period. If that is as 
far as the program can go, perhaps it would be wiser for the English teacher 
simply to suggest to the history teacher some collateral reading he might 
assign and let it stop there. 

What is necessary is for the two teachers or the two departments to 
agree jointly on a sequence of central ideas, concepts, or values which they 
consider fundamental to the student’s development and to plan jointly the 
role each will take in achieving these goals. That we may find an adult 
who has forgotten or who never learned the dates and the principals of the 
battle of Bunker Hill is not nearly so disturbing as finding one who has 
no clear idea about the important issues involved in the Revolutionary War 
nor about the kinds of conditions which could lead to a revolution any- 
where. A man who does not know the substance of the third amendment 
to the Constitution may still be an effective citizen, but a man who has no 
clear concept of the relationship between a man and his government can 
with some manipulation be made a dangerous man. The implications for 
what is really important in education are fairly clear. 

Perhaps, instead of agreeing on an organization for subject matter, 
American Literature teachers and U.S. History teachers would achieve a 
more important kind of coordination by agreeing to work jointly toward 
leading their students to answer the following kinds of questions: Why 
do people revolt? What kinds of conditions almost inevitably lead to a 
revolution? What is the relationship between a man and his government? 
What is the pioncer spirit? What kinds of people become real pioneers? 

This kind of coordination would not hamper teaching, but would 
strengthen it by giving it added purpose. Its merit is that it is an agree- 
ment concerning goals, not methodology. The teacher who still insists on 
chronology is free to pursue it but does not teach for it. And the English 
teacher who sees an inescapable connection between the Declaration of 
Independence and Ray Bradbury’s science fiction short story “Zero Hour” 
can teach them a day apart instead of nine months apart. It is, in short, 
the planning of architects agreeing on function, not that of prefabricators 
agreeing on form. 











Why Teach Descriptive Grammar? 


By RICHARD WORTHEN* 


The difference between presenting grammar with a descriptive rather 
than with a prescriptive orientation is more real than at first is apparent. 
We frequently hear the comment by one who has cursorily examined de- 
scriptive grammar that “this is just putting new labels on the same old 
thing.” The difference runs deeper. 

The descriptive approach studies language inductively to discover the 
patterns and pressures that exist in the language today and is self-correct- 
ing in that categories are created as needed to cover any language pattern. 
The prescriptive approach is deductive, working from preconceptions about 
the nature of English, many of which are false, and wedded to its time- 
honored definitions and concepts. The result is a futile attempt to warp 
the shape of the language to fit this framework. 

It is one thing to see this dimly and dismiss it as unimportant; it is 
another thing to see that it actually makes a difference which approach we 
use in the classroom. The real and important difference lies in the greater 
acceptability of the descriptive approach to the student. The descriptive 
view of language “‘connects” with his most intimate experience, with what 
he has really “known” about language during all of his thinking years, 
because it uses the patterns of spoken English as a point of departure for 
solving problems of usage. 

In comparing prescriptive and descriptive grammar, we are considering 
two somewhat similar but nevertheless significantly different frames of 
reference for thinking about the English language. As a consequence, it 
is rather easy to come to the facile conclusion, for example, that the noun, 
as the prescriptivist conceives it, and the Class 1 word, the descriptivist’s 
conception, are really the same thing. To press the point because it is really 
crucial to a fair consideration of the difference: while there is great du- 
plication in the content of the two categories, the prescriptivist’s noun 
category and the descriptivist’s Class 1 word category, different methods 
are used in determining the classification. The prescriptivist establishes 
his category by framing a definition, usually based on Latin grammar. The 
descriptivist studies the language as it operates and isolates the categories 
that exist in the language. Thus we develop the categories Class 1, Class 2, 
Class 3, Class 4, etc. The descriptivist works out any apparent discrepan- 
cies as individual problems by referring to his native grasp of structure 
rather than by declaring them idioms or exceptions because they do not fit 
the Latin-based grammatical categories, or by looking for someone else’s 
rule. For a full delineation of all this, we have for some time been able 
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to turn to Leonard Bloomfield, E. H. Sturtevant, Charles Carpenter Fries, 
and others, and now, with their recent publication, we have books written 
for teachers and students: Donald Lloyd’s and Harry Warfel’s American 
English in Its Cultural Setting (Alfred A. Knopf) and Paul Robert’s 
Patterns of English (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

In the matter of usage, usually the descriptivist and the prescriptivist 
will agree upon what is preferred. But the prescriptivist is likely to say 
that a particular usage is best because anyone who has studied the hand- 
books knows it is “correct”; that is, authorities say it is. 

In one sense, the matter for the descriptivist is simpler because he and 
the students can reach a decision acceptable to both parties by bringing 
to bear their combined experience with language. For example, the stu- 
dents do not have to go to the handbooks to achieve agreement upon who 
would use the following and in what situations they are appropriate: 


I shall see you later. 
. I'll see you later. 

. Ill be seeing ya later. 
. See ya later. 


wh 


They will be quick to recognize that 1 is formal and is rarely encountered 
except in writing, that 2 is good formal English that educated people use 
both in writing and speaking with no overtones of exclusiveness or snob- 
bery, that 3 is informal and usually confined to spoken English, and that 
4 is, except in fiction, confined to the spoken language and has overtones 
of vulgate or it has the playfulness of consciously-used slang. A class of 
students will probably be able to add colorful and effective items to cate- 
gory 4. 

What the students are doing here is examining their own usage and 
relating it to other styles of expression within a framework that coincides 
with what they already know very well about language and society. In 
terms of their self-respect, then, this is far more acceptable than the two- 
valued correct-incorrect frame of reference which brands as unacceptable 
much of their own normal usage. This does not imply a lowering of stand- 
ards, since the appropriate level of usage of the written work in the class- 
room and elsewhere is usually good informal written English, and students 
find this not only acceptable but satisfyingly sensible. In this sense, then, 
the task is simpler for both student and teacher, since students are not left 
frustrated by arbitrary rules, and teachers are not tempted to fall back on 
authority to persuade students to accept usage that neither can reasonably 
justify. There are occasions that call for formal English, of course, and 
students understand this. They have heard it in churches, at dedications, 
and they have read it in documents. Like their teachers, when the occasion 
calls for it they will meet the challenge with varying success and will have 
brought home to them the adequacy of their language resources. 

In another sense, though, this approach is more complex, because stu- 
dents who arrive at decisions in usage and grammar inductively must accept 
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the responsibility of weighing all relevant evidence. They are called upon 
to listen with a new awareness for levels of usage and for usage appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Therefore, an important value in the descriptive approach is that it 
encourages the student to look upon what he already knows about language 
with self-respect and to develop confidence that appropriateness in his own 
usage is something he can really achieve through an increasing mastery 
of the principles of descriptive grammar. On the other hand, correctness, 
the goal of the prescriptivists, as S. I. Hayakawa has observed, is like the 
gaining of the kingdom of heaven, something the criteria for which he can 
be quite sure of. 

A second value in studying grammar from the descriptive linguist’s 
viewpoint is that it brings home to the student how much his language is 
a shaper and a limiter of what he knows, how marvelous a thing it was 
that happened to him as he learned his language. As his knowledge of 
linguistics grows he becomes aware of how marvelous and complex (but 
not puzzling to him, a native speaker) is that interlocking system that is 
his language. He begins to see that it is a hierarchy of patterns that bind 
phonemes into words—or, more accuratly, morphemes—and morphemes 
into phrases, clauses, and sentences—or, more accurately, syntactical units. 
He sees that his language patterns regularly around nouns and verbs, that 
there are a limited number of patterns for commands and questions, that 
there are eight simple patterns for the English statement, which can be 
combined and elaborated upon to shape the most complex and delicate ex- 
pression. He is in a position as he matures language-wise to draw analogies 
between how he has acquired his preferences in language patterns and how 
he has acquired his other likes and dislikes. In short, he has a better oppor- 
tunity to envision the humanistic aspects of the study of language. In no 
quixotic sense, a descriptive approach to the study of the nature of one’s 
native language can lead to self-understanding, much as reading literature 
does when it reveals to the student that he shares experiences and feelings, 
intimate and previous with others. 

A third value to be found in the descriptive approach to grammar is 
that it points up the importance to students of breaking through structural 
limitations that many have acceped with a disturbing finality early in their 
schooling. A conscious study of structure can release the student to use 
his language as a carrier of more complex, more carefully shaded meanings. 

What happens here is analogous to what one student recognized in a 
moment of insight while he was toiling to rewrite an essay in a writing 
workshop. The paper had many misspellings and, worse, the level of ex- 
pression was poor. Yet it was obvious as he discussed it that he could be 
quite articulate about the subject. When this was pointed out to him, he 
puzzled a moment, then said, “People have been telling me for years that 
my spelling ruins my papers, and I can see—now that I think about it— 
that I write simple sentences and use easy-to-spell words so that I won’t 
make so many mistakes.” Here is a case of a student not feeling comfort- 
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able enough with all his resources for using the written language to venture 
his best thinking. 

Similarly, the student must feel easy with the language patterns needed 
to express more abstract and complicated relationships in meaning, or he 
won't express them. Indeed, in the process of consciously rehearing such 
patterns so that he is comfortable with them he is also firming up his 
capacity to think more clearly in these increasingly complex levels of oral 
and written expression. 

A brief discussion of what Lloyd calls the noun cluster, a segment of 
the English language pattern, illustrates some descriptive concepts and 
shows how new avenues of expression can be opened to many students. 
This is how English commonly patterns around the noun: 


A 1 
The man... 
A 3 1 


The old man.. 


A 3 3 1 
The poor old man. . 


A 3 3 TREE Sa 1 
The poor old man on the bench. 


A 3 3 1 r A 1 > & 3 
The poor old man on the bench who was sick... 


The formula A331FA1S213 . . . is a description of the structure of a 
fairly complex noun or Class 1 cluster. This structure is built around the 
head word “man.” The word group “The poor old man on the bench who 
was sick . . .” is held together by that structure, the sequence of which is 
regular in the English language. To this formula, a description of the bare 
structure, is “added” the lexical meaning by presenting it in words. An 
English class can in an oral drill present an almost unlimited number of 
different word groups which share the same structure but have different 
lexical meanings: 


A 3 3 1 Ss" 1 S 2 3 
The shiny black ‘ car by the curb which was empty... 
Any poor _iittle _ dog in such agony which is ownerless .. 
Some large fat men in the barbershop who were drunk... 
All free natural energy in the experiment which was available... 
His awful wracking pain after the crash which seemed intolerable... 


This structure is so much second nature to native speakers of English 
that it is fairly easy for them to illustrate it with words, but there are values 
in even such a simple exercise, since interesting questions arise as soon as 
we begin to work in this way with structure. For instance, why are “the,” 


“any,” “some,” “all,” “his” the same, all “A” type function words? We 
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say they belong to the same category because they can be substituted for 
one another in such a frame as the following: 


The boy(s) is/are here. 
Any 

Some 

All 

His 





These are determiners, to be distinguished from adjectives or Class 3 
words, and it is interesting to note that a class of students can, out of their 
memory of language experience, name all the determiners in the language. 

In this same manner we determine which are Class I words or nouns. 
Looking at our structure above, we find the following placed in the same 
category: “car,” “dog,” “men,” “energy,” “pain,” “curb,” “agony,” “bar- 
bershop,” “experiment.” How do we know that they are nouns or Class 1 
words? “Well, they are nouns because they are the names of persons, places 
or things,’ someone says, thus basing his decision on a definition derived 
from prescriptive grammar and using a deductive approach to knowledge 
which often goes over the student’s head. 

The definition does seem to fit with some of these words, but there is 
no thing, no concrete referent, for the symbol “pain,” for example. The 
old definition doesn’t serve. The referent for “pain” is a mental construct 
that over a very long period of use has become culturally defined. This is 
part of the miracle of communication. Now all speakers of English think 
of roughly the same idea when the word is used. But although “pain” isn’t 
a thing like “ink,” “cup,” “leaf,” or “box,” it does belong to the same lin- 
guistic category as these words, not by virtue of the test of meaning or 
definition but because it shares structural characteristics with them. The 
list of the words we call nouns in English includes more than the list of 
words that refer to persons, places or things. A noun, the descriptivist says, 
is anything that we choose to place in a definite, discernible structural frame 
in our language called the noun position. A noun is something that can 
be substituted for another noun in these particular English. frames or struc- 
tures. The following is an example. We can remove the word “pain” as 
used in the noun cluster “His awful wracking pain after the crash which 
seemed intolerable . . .” and place it in this frame without doing violence 
to its meaning or its form: 


The ——————_(s) is/are here. 


“ce 


For example: “ “The pain is here,’ he said, pointing to his side.” This is 
our major bit of evidence for calling it a noun or Class 1 word. All of the 
nouns we have used will fit in this or some other noun frame. 

But there are other structural characteristics that are minor evidence 
that “pain” is a noun. We ask what converging evidence warrants our 
calling ‘‘pain” in this structure a noun, and we look for some of the fol- 
lowing minor characteristics of the noun or Class 1 word: “Most signal 
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the meaning of plurality with a final s. A final s sometimes has the mean- 
ing of possession. A determiner, an ‘A’ type function word, usually pre- 
cedes a noun and frequently there is one or more Class 3 words or adjec- 
tives between the determiner and the noun. Nouns are frequently followed 
by FA1 groups or prepositional phrases and often by S-type word groups. 
Often nouns contrast in certain regular patterns with verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs.” 


“Pain,” we conclude, is a noun because: 


A. It can be placed in a Class 1 frame without changing its meaning 
or form—mayjor evidence. 

B. It is preceded by a determiner, “his.”” Between the determiner and 
“pain” are two Class 3 words, “awful” and “wracking.” “Pain” 
contrasts with the adjective “painful,” the adverb “painfully’— 
minor evidence. 


A fourth value in the descriptive approach to the study of language, then, 
is that it introduces a scientific attitude toward the study of language. 

There are other marks of the noun that are readily recognized by the 
student, and as he practices this kind of grammar he becomes aware of 
how words group to make structure. But he also discovers that these mat- 
ters are really not new to him. He is being asked to dig into his idiolect 
in a new way. He is recognizing on a conscious level what he now sees 
he has known all along, only now he is gaining control over it. 

Finally there is the point about helping the student break through struc- 
tural limitations. We can do this by giving him practice in writing sen- 
tences to fit a structural formula, then asking him to expand the structure 
so that the sentence is acceptable as rhetoric. Thus he becomes comfortable 
in manipulating structure to achieve exact meanings. Here is a structural 
formula that was given to students. They were asked to duplicate the 
structure, to “add” lexical meaning by composing a sentence to fit it. Then 
they were asked to reshape the structure to achieve more exact expression : 


S ; £4 Ss S maw & 1 2 2 2 ee 
Although and although 


Original: Although Jane ran away and although she was very frightened, 
she agreed to return in the morning. 


Revision: Even though Jane had run away and had been badly frightened, 
she could be persuaded to return in the morning. 


Original: Although they argued excitedly and although they were very 
frightened, they decided to go into the shack. 


Revision: Although they argued excitedly for several minutes and were 
genuinely frightened at the unhappy prospect, they finally decided 
to go into the dilapidated shack and investigate the weird noises 
they had heard. 
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This is a practical way to bridge what often proves a perplexing gap be- 
tween grammar and expression and to pinpoint particular combinations 
of structure so that the student achieves increasing use and facility with 
many combinations of the eight basic patterns for the English statement. 
It seems clear that there are values to be achieved through the descriptive 
linguistic approach to the study of language which the older grammar 
cannot offer. 





SOME REMARKS ON THE OPENING OF THE 1956-57 SOCIAL STUDIES 
SEMINAR OF THE SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Today I had one of those enervating experiences of insight that each of us is blessed 
with upon occasion. I would like to share it with you since the meaning I gained seems to 
hold a message for all of us present here. 

I had been up at San Rafael and was coming into San Francisco from the north. My 
car carried me out of the heights of Marin County, down the Golden Gate freeway. The day 
was unusually clear and I was presented with that magnificent view of “Bagdad by the Bay,” 
with which all of you are proudly familiar for it is paralleled by few other such vistas on 
this globe. The vast orange bridge stood in rich contrast against the blue sky; it almost 
dwarfed the heavens. Several airplanes surveyed the scene. Some white triangular sails 
down on the waters seemed to rest like army tents on a blue-green field.’ A large freighter 
slid silently, almost reluctantly, under the bridge and westward toward the Orient. The 
city was beautiful, indeed majestic, standing in its staggered steps with its tall and graceful 
gray and white faces spreading across the horizon. I thought, “In its totality, what a 
monument to the ingenuity of man! Here revealed in striking combination were the un- 
believable developments that man has created and which allow him to span waters, streak 
across the sky, live, work and play in skyscrapers erected on begrudging hills and which 
enable him to defy time, gravity, and nature itself! What inspiring proof of the marriage 
of science, technology, and the arts—and of the genius of man.” 

Suddenly I was across the bridge and a tunnel thrust me into the bowels of the city of 
man. I must admit that my reverie faded rather speedily. In a new perspective the build- 
ings lost their radiance. Brakes squealed, horns sounded, and in a mass of traffic and gas 
fumes I was halted by a stoplight. This electrical wonder was but one of many machines 
functioning all about me, machines which man has created to serve and to facilitate his 
existence in the metropolis. 

As I waited for the green light my eyes fell upon a spread of newspapers on a corner 
newsstand. The headlines which follow are almost exactly those that I read, for they im- 
pressed me immensely and shook me completely from the aura of self-satisfaction which had 
been mine a few moments before. They cried out: BOY STABBED IN TEEN AGE 
RIOT, SUEZ CONFLICT THREATENS WAR, AUTO CRASH KILLS STARLET, 
GANG WAR IN L.A.. MENTAL HOSPITAL CRUELTY PROBED, and MOB 
THREATENS INTEGRATED SCHOOL. Yes, here I was in the city of man but man 
himself, my brothers and I, stood indicted by those bold, black letters. Do we, my colleagues, 
the socio-civic instructors have a challenge? Shall we resume our lessons on the nitrate ex- 
ports of Chile or on the maneuvers of Custer at the Little Big Horn? What frontier ever 
loomed with greater social stumbling blocks than our own human frontier ? 

I say that each of us, working individually, cooperating in our departments and in our 
schools with our fellow instructors and planning in groups as this social studies seminar, 
must take to heart and then strive to prove untrue the threat promised us in T. S. Eliot’s 
poem, “The Rock”— 

In the land of lobelias and tennis flannels 

The rabbit shall burrow and the thorn revisit, 

The nettle shall flourish on the gravel court 

And the wind shall say: “Here were decent godless people: 
Their only monument the asphalt road 

And a thousand lost golf balls.” 


—Remarks of Richard E. Gross of Stanford University, at the opening session 
of the 1956-57 social studies seminar, San Francisco Unified School District 








A Grade in English—What Does It Mean? 


‘By WILLIAM J. DUSEL* 


A secondary-school administrator is inclined to view the neat and 
complete grade books of his English teachers as reassuring evidence that 
orderly and efficient classroom teaching of the language arts is being car- 
ried on—especially when the distribution of final grades approximates the 
normal probability curve. But a recent survey of the teaching of English 
in a sampling of 200 California secondary schools shows that any relation- 
ship between these grades and a common set of standards may have been 
purely coincidental. Most of the schools in the study permitted their Eng- 
lish teachers to formulate their own objectives, plan their own courses of 
study, and devise their own tests, apparently without either the dir 2ction 
or supervision of the administration. As may be imagined, the objectives 
varied widely, as did the instruments of evaluation. A majority of the 
schools (58 percent) were reported to use no standardized or school-wide 
tests in English to help the teachers decide on course grades for their pupils. 
Among the rest of the schools, twenty-eight different commercial tests and 
forty-six different school-district tests were reported to be in use. Subse- 
quent examination of certain of these tests revealed that they measured 
only one or two aspects of language performance; so that some pupils were 
apparently being rated on their silent-reading abilities, others on their 
vocabularies, others on their knowledge of grammatical rules and termi- 
nology, still others on their ability to write compositions. Yet all were 
graded according to the same set of symbols. 

Even more disturbing was the discovery that many of the tests being 
used had not been established as to validity or reliability in the current 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. Several of the tests were found to judge 
the language competence of pupils by means of test items which have long 
been considered invalid, or at least highly controversial, by modern gram- 
marians. It is difficult to imagine how school administrators using such 
tests justified the expense of buying them or the policy of using them to 
help determine the final grades in English studies. 

Because the State of California has set up no curriculum for secondary- 
school English, it can offer no State testing program in language compe- 
tence. More educators will agree that the absence of both a prescribed 
course of study and an official State English examination is a good thing. 
Regimentation of instruction in an area as rich and boundless as the English 
language arts would be unfortunate. And it is generally agreed that any 
bureaucratic testing program, however broadly conceived, ultimately would 


* President, California Association of English Councils and Assistant to the President, 
San Jose State College. 
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force teachers to train children to pass specific examinations rather than 
to educate them for effective citizenship. 

Yet it is clear that any school which has not formulated a clear list of 
objectives for its English program cannot possibly have a valid system of 
evaluation. In many California secondary-school systems any possible 
improvement in English teaching awaits the formulation of worthy ob- 
jectives and the construction of sequential courses of study. The National 
Council of Teachers of English now offers its latest monograph, “English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School,” to aid schools all over the country 
in deciding on common goals and in planning the kinds of instructional 
programs which will best achieve them. There is no longer any excuse for 
a secondary-school English department to be without a sound, comprehen- 
sive, and clearly expressed set of objectives, expressed in terms of desirable 
pupil behavior. 

The development of a comprehensive plan to measure pupils’ progress 
toward these objectives is, of course, much more difficult. Providing the 
encouragement, the facilities, and the funds for an evaluation program is 
the administrators’ job. But English teachers—individually and collec- 
tively through their professional organizations—should assume two kinds 
of responsibility : they should serve as members of faculty-wide committees 
for measuring pupils’ achievement in such areas as social competence, men- 
tal health, and character development, which are the concern of all school 
departments ; and they should form departmental committees to measure 
pupils’ growth in language competence and literary appreciation. 

The general procedure for both committees would be similar. First, 
a group of school-wide, teacher-made tests should be developed, covering 
the specific materials and activities allotted to each school grade or class. 
Next, all available standardized tests should be examined, their validities 
and reliabilities determined, their appropriateness to the local courses of 
study considered, and suitable ones adopted on a school-wide basis as in- 
struments of diagnosis and supplementary measures of achievement. 

Infinitely more difficult to devise and administer are the informal meas- 
ures of attitudes and values. Yet they are fully as important as objective 
tests, for it is the pupil’s emotional predisposition to act in certain ways, 
as a result of his experiences in school, which will determine to a large 
extent whether he will discontinue his education at graduation or continue 
learning and growing throughout his lifetime. English teachers should 
be encouraged to make methodical use of anecdotal records, checklists, 
sociometric measures, and various forms of pupil self-evaluation to help 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of not only their pupils but also 
the school’s English program. 

It is the administrators’ additional responsibility to ensure that grade 
symbols which are used as common currency in determining eligibility for 
membership in clubs and teams, satisfying admission requirements in col- 
leges and universities, and qualifying pupils for scholarships should repre- 
sent a clearly defined set of standards. Secondary-school principals should 
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agree, and then make their agreement known to their teachers, on whether 
course grades in English are to describe the pupil’s degree of subject mas- 
tery, amount of improvement, quality of effort, or a composite of all. And 
if the latter, they should specify the weight given to each element. 

Throughout the discussion so far, only two purposes of evaluation have 
been considered : measuring the degree to which the various objectives of 
the English program have been attained ; and indicating the relative effec- 
tiveness of one pupil, or even one school system, as compared with others. 

A third purpose is of fundamental importance. Evaluation is an in- 
tegral part of a pupil’s learning process, not merely an activity carried on 
outside it. Unfortunately, evaluation is widely used by classroom teachers 
as a coercive device: orders (or assignments) are given, after which 
obedience is ensured by threatening the reluctant with low grades and 
tempting the willing and able with high grades. An additional refinement 
in manipulating pupil behavior is the basing of grades on class average, so 
that success consists of eclipsing one’s friends, regardless of what the 
activity is or how well it is done. The effect of such competition on 
habitual winners is stimulating, to say the least. In fact, a compulsion to 
excel becomes so highly developed in some students that they become upset 
whenever their “superiority” is not immediately recognized by others. But 
the effect of competition on chronic losers is nothing short of deadening. 
They soon realize that the struggle for prestige grades is hopeless and quite 
trying. Frequently, in understandable “sour-grapes”’ resentment, they man- 
age so to stigmatize A’s and B’s that good students do not dare to do better 
than mediocre work. 

Actually, competition in the communication skills is just about as sport- 
ing as daily beauty contests in the classroom. By the time young people 
have reached secondary-school age, their language habits are well estab- 
lished. The offspring of professional people have learned to think and 
speak in standard English, have acquired an extensive vocabulary, have 
been made familiar with our literary heritage, and have enjoyed a wide 
variety of social, cultural, and recreational experiences. These they can 
talk and write about, naturally and gracefully, in the varied and complex 
sentence patterns they have heard used around them since they were born. 
But the children of lower-class families have developed pitifully limited 
language habits. Their vocabularies are meager, the dialects in which they 
have learned to think and speak are substandard, their sentence patterns 
are of the simplest, and their background in our cultural heritage consists 
of what they have picked up from television or comic books. These young 
men and women, when judged according to standards of excellence in lan- 
guage arts, or even judged by class average, are inevitably the “never- 
winners.” 

The language development of a young person is as personal as his I.Q. 
and just as predetermined by his social, if not his genetic, inheritance. 
Making it a basis for competition throughout the years of secondary school 
seems unsound, both psychologically and morally. 
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Studies in the psychology of learning show that a learner need not be 
concerned with how his performance compares with the performance of 
his classmates tr dtivated to work hard. He need only see how school 
work contributes ic ais personal goals; and he must see that he is making 
progress. No sense of progress, no point in making further effort. Con- 
tinual growth in language power, not the attainment of fixed standards at 
specified times, is all that we have a right to expect of maturing human 
beings in a good language arts program. And even this growth cannot be 
attributed directly to formal education. Many outside forces and conditions 
affect pupils’ gains in language competence: home environment, peer in- 
fluence, physical and mental health, and stage of organismic growth. Often 
these conditions are beyond even the pupil’s power to change. 

The grading of each pupil’s achievement against established standards 
of performance, however, is necessary. The educational products of our 
public school system must be regularly checked for quality. Parents should 
probably be informed at regular intervals of the actual capabilities of their 
children—that is, their rank on standardized percentile scales in various 
kinds of performance. But such knowledge need not be made the common 
knowledge of pupils. in the classroom. Publicizing the position of each 
pupil on an absolute scale of performance from illiterate to genius seems 
no more defensible in the conduct of an English class than would be making 
common knowledge of every child’s 1.Q. 

Possibly a dual system of evaluation in secondary-school English is 
necessary. One level, based on pupil goals and reflecting effort and growth, 
could be used in day-to-day classroom teaching and would be the basis for 
the quarterly grade reports to pupils. The other, rating each pupil against 
norms of achievement on standardized tests given at the end of each term, 
could be kept in the personnel files for the use of teachers, counselors, and 
parents, and could be given privately to the pupil at the time of graduation 
or transfer. Ratings of both the quality of a secondary-school pupil’s 
effort and his level of achievement in communication skills and literary 
appreciation seem important enough to be recorded separately and specifi- 
cally. Such an arrangement would give pupils the kind of information they 
need most while learning; it would give adults and, at the conclusion of 
their formal .econdary schooling, the graduates themselves an idea of their 
relative positions on a statewide or national distribution. Grades in Eng- 
lish, under such a system, might become reliable aids in learning and valid 
descriptions of achievement. 











English Projects in Selected 
California Schools* 


Edited by JAMES R. SQUIRE 


What are the secondary schools of California doing in English? What 
learning experiences are being emphasized? What approaches to curricu- 
lum revision are proving to be helpful? An informal survey of teachers 
and supervisors in northern and southern California directed attention to 
language arts projects which have excited considerable regional interest. 
These projects, described by individuals associated with each program, 
vary in purpose and in scope. They are similar in that each suggests a 
possible way of improving the effectiveness of instruction. 

In Oakland, secondary teachers have been learning how to teach read- 
ing. Teams of elementary teachers with the help of Eleanor Robison, 
general elementary supervisor, have presented and demonstrated the read- 
ing program from kindergarten through grade six at faculty meetings in 
the secondary schools. 

These demonstrations emphasized word recognition techniques so that 
secondary teachers might become acquainted with the different methods 
(context clues, configuration, phonetic and structural analysis, dictionary 
practice) used in helping children attack new words. Elementary teachers 
also showed how they helped children read for meaning from the very first 
stages. Ways of developing critical thinking and of providing for enrich- 
ment activities were included in the presentation. 

Teachers presented materials such as books, story charts, bulletin board 
displays, and flash cards, which they actually used in their classwork. Their 
presentations have given secondary teachers a better understanding of the 
reading process. 

In the seventh and eighth grades of Stanislaus County stress has been 
placed on the teaching of literature. Margaret Heaton has served as con- 
sultant for an in-service education program which helped teachers to be- 
come acquainted with a wider range of appropriate books and to include 
more discussion and problem solving procedures in their literature pro- 
grams. Class sets of adolescent books with similar themes, consisting of 
four copies each of seven different titles, were used experimentally in this 
project. Groups of teachers also evaluated discussion procedures, includ- 
ing methods of raising the level of classroom discussion and of encourag- 
ing pupils to express their feelings about books. An analysis of tape re- 


* Prepared and edited by the following committee: James R. Squire, University of 
California, chairman ; Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State; Leo P Ruth, San Leandro Schools ; 
Frances Hall Adams, Los Angeles County Schools; Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland Public 
Schools; Mrs. Hazel J. Jones, Whittier Schools; Ernestine Lawrence, Bell Garden High 
School, Montebello; Vincent Leonard, San Francisco Schools; Mildred Rock, San Diego 
Schools ; Lorietta Sheerer, Redondo Beach High School ; Violet Tallmon, Stanislaus County 
Schools ; Bernard Tanner. Palo Alto Schools. 
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cordings of selected classroom discussions showed growth in the abilities 
of both pupils and teachers to analyze books and story incidents through 
discussion. Parents also became interested in the project, and one teacher 
reported, “I rather resented one mother calling up late one evening to 
analyze a point she thought we had overlooked in our classroom discussion 
of the story problem.” 

The extensive reading of literature has been receiving attention at Bell 
Garden Senior High School, Montebello, where an individual program 
based on teacher awareness of student interests and abilities has stimulated 
much reading among tenth and eleventh grade students. This special class 
begins with an exploratory period during which the teacher, working with 
the school librarian, attempts to find a book which each child will find in- 
teresting and which each can read. Every attempt is made to create a 
relaxed classroom atmosphere, to avoid that which might seem “dull” — 
the “required number of books,” the formal book report, etc. Tables with 
interesting books are available for browsing and colorful book jacket dis- 
plays arouse enthusiasm. 

After the exploratory period, the class is guided toward interest in a 
common theme, around which the reading may focus. Discussions of 
problems which concern the high school student lead to suggested read- 
ing. New books are brought to the classroom and bibliographies of books 
to be found in the library are displayed. Buzz groups and panel discus- 
sions are used to maintain interest at a high peak and to give pupils an 
opportunity to share their experiences in reading. 

Throughout the program every effort is made to provide material for 
different levels of reading ability. The teacher constantly checks to see 
that each student is reading, and reading at a level which will ensure maxi- 
mum growth. 

Reading time is provided within class time, and as the program de- 
velops, the teachers of English are working together to find new ways of 
integrating the program with other necessary and important parts of the 
course of study—-realizing that progress depends upon a definite and con- 
sistent plan. 

At California High School, Whittier, teachers are endeavoring to teach 
skills through classroom experiences which have high motivational value. 
For example, in a tenth year World Cultures class (English-Social Stud- 
ies), teacher Scott Coulter asked pupils to write “eye witness” accounts 
of the Battle of Waterloo, using the style of present day press reports. Re- 
search techniques were taught so that students could find needed factual 
material. The submitted “copy” was proofread, rewritten in column fash- 
ion, and assembled as in a “dummy” newspaper. The experience de- 
manded that pupils write with clarity and vividness for a central purpose 
and that they develop reasonable proficiency in using library skills. 

Similarly an attempt to develop certain moral and spiritual values stimu- 
lated learning in a senior class of students with various emotional prob- 
lems. Before this group, teacher Paul Schumann one day displayed his 
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army foot locker. The students were curious about the locker, asked ques- 
tions, wanted to know some of the teacher’s wartime experiences with the 
locker. The discussion became quite animated, with students who often 
had little to say participating with reports about their relatives who had 
had wer experiences. 

As imaginations began to stir, students constructed imaginary anecdotes 
which involved the foot locker—an experience of a shipwreck, lonely 
months spent on a Pacific island, etc. The teacher then crystallized the 
discussion by commenting that most ideas seemed to focus on scenes of 
isolation in which a single human being might be involved. He asked each 
student to write a story revolving around the foot locker. 

When the writing was finished, proofread, and revised, the teacher and 
students analyzed the papers in terms of the different values represented 
in the stories. They discussed the need. for building inner strength and 
maturity on which individuals could depend during moments of stress. 
They talked about what happens to human values when environment 
changes and as to how outside forces may affect each individual. 

In evaluating the project later, the teacher and class agreed that they 
had better understandings of social and emotional maturities and that lan- 
guage skills had been used in a rich and worthwhile experience. 

The teaching of literature and composition in the tenth and eleventh 
grades has been reorganized in Palo Alto. 

Of particular interest in the new plan is an unusual thematic arrange- 
ment of American literature for the eleventh grade which permits and en- 
courages diversity in planning, including the use of certain features of both 
thematic and chronological study of literature. 

Teacher committees have developed detailed aids to instruction in com- 
position, such as, a pupil guide book in composition, containing sample 
paragraphs, sample compositions, and spelling lists. 

The new instructional guides (Resource Workbook Number One, 
tenth grade; Resource Workbook Number Two, eleventh grade) were de- 
signed to offer the classroom teacher the maximum aid in finding, or- 
ganizing, and using materials; to give the teacher every possible freedom 
in adapting materials to his class and to his own methods; and to en- 
courage continued growth and change in the curriculums. 

Quite a different type of project has been directed by the Language 
Arts Steering Committee of the San Diego City Schools. Here teachers 
were interested in increasing the quantity and quality of composition ex- 
periences without materially increasing the teacher’s load. 

First, the teachers pooled unlabeled compositions in order to study the 
sequence of expected achievement from grades seven through twelve. The 
wide range of achievement at every grade level was dramatically presented 
through the use of the opaque projector. 

Next, the teachers attempted to develop more uniform standards for 
evaluating written work. Several student compositions were duplicated 
and sent to committee members for personal evaluation. The teachers 
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found they needed a brief sketch of the writer’s personality and his lan- 
guage achievement as background information before evaluating the stu- 
dent’s work. 

The committee members have also applied various techniques to im- 
prove composition activities in their classrooms. Several members have 
developed suggestions for the effective use of the opaque projectors. 
Others have experimented with methods for having pairs or groups of 
students work together to evaluate their written work. Methods of organiz- 
ing related grammar activities have received consideration. 

The committee next plans to prepare a guide listing successful pro- 
cedures for motivating, developing, and evaluating written work. The 
guides will be introduced to all teachers through planned meetings or 
workshops. 

Interesting experimentation with English instruction for special groups 
of gifted students has been introduced at San Leandro High School. 

Seventeen eleventh grade students have been elected to participate in 
the program because of the exceptional abilities they revealed on standard- 
ized tests and because in the judgment of their counselors and teachers 
these students showed characteristics of self-direction, curiosity, creativity, 
scholastic achievement, social adjustment, and the ability to do independent 
thinking. 

Last fall the seventeen students entered a two-hour course in U.S. 
History and American Literature designed by teachers Eleanor Beach and 
Thomas Kowalski. The program aims to provide the fullest possible 
development of this gifted group by concentrating on the following ex- 
periences: orderly and systematic thinking, independent execution of 
assignments, improved study habits and research techniques, discrimina- 
tion in the wider selection of reading matter, use of primary sources, re- 
spect for divergent views and attitudes, and the habit of critically examin- 
ing ideas and situations without the adjectives of values. 

What permanent values emerge from the ferment of curricular change? 

The secondary schools of San Francisco are now assessing several 
years of intensive curriculum study in English. In looking back on the 
total process, those who participated seem to believe that the most pro- 
found and widespread changes in classroom practices sprang more directly 
from the shared experiences of teacher study groups and from the teacher- 
to-teacher exchange of ideas than from the publications that marked the 
completion of each phase of the study. Junior and senior high school teach- 
ers, working together on the project, gained new understanding of each 
other’s problems and perspective on the student’s total experience in the 
study of language during his secondary school years. 

In the San Francisco program, the chairmen and energizers of study 
groups were curriculum assistants—English teachers who were freed from 
classroom duties for two-year terms. Theirs was the duty of establishing 
a curriculum laboratory for the exchange of teaching units, for the editing 
and publishing of suggestions from the study groups, and for the as- 
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sembling of teaching aids from commercial sources and from other school 
systems. This curriculum library is now prepared to supply to teachers, 
without cost, approximately one hundred teaching units and teaching aids, 
including instructional aids for teaching English to the gifted, the slow 
student, and the student in need of special help in reading. 

No central office directives and no rigidly-prescribed curriculum have 
come from the study. Instead, San Francisco teachers now have a frame- 
work of their own devising, subject always to revision at their demand, and 
each may teach within it in the manner that best satisfies his professional 
competence. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New books and other publications received in the Journal office: 


Ahl, Frances N. Wings Over the Congo. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1956. 
208 pp. $3.00. 
Bailey, Helen M. and Lazare, Eugene L. Your American Government—The Citizen’s Ap- 
proach. Second Edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1956. viii + 502 pp. $4.75. 
Birch, Jack W. Retrieving the Retarded Reader. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. 1955. 32 pp. 
Birch, Jack W. and Stullken, Edward H. Solving Problems of Problem Children. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 1956. 44 pp. 
Birch, Jack W. and McWilliams, Earl M. Challenging the Gifted Children. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 1955. 49 pp. 
Birch, Jack W. and Stevens, Jeffrey D. Reaching the Mentally Retarded. Bloomington, III. : 
Public School Publishing Co. 1955. 49 pp. 
Brodinsky, B. P. Casebook on Classroom Teaching. New London, Conn.: Arthur C. Croft 
Publications. 1955. 46 pp. 
Cameron, Elizabeth, Reader and Workbook: 
All About Baby, pre-primer level. 60 pp. 25¢. 
Away I Go, pre-primer level. 60 pp. 25¢. 
We Live on a Farm, primer level. 60 pp. 25¢. 
A Wish for Billy, first reader level. 60 pp. 25¢. 
New York: Wonder Books, Inc. 1956. 
Cole, Luella. Handwriting for Left-Handed Children. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co. 1955. 17 pp. 
Cole, Martin L. Living With Yourself. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 1956. 
60 pp. $2.00. 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Thirteenth Annual Edition, 
1956. 318 pp. $5.50. Units on Free Materials to use with above Guide. 36 pp. 
Huggett, Albert J. and Stinnett, T. M. Professional Problems of Teachers. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1956. ix + 468 pp. $5.25. 
Juvenile Delinquency Bulletin. Youth, Employment and Delinquency. Edited and published 
by Russell J. Fernwalt, Big Brother Movement, New York. 1956. 5 pp. 15¢. 
Leedy, Paul. Reading Improvement for Adults. New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. 
1956. viii + 456 pp. $4.50. 
Manuel, Herschel T. Taking a Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 1956. 77 pp. 
Portfolio of Teaching Techniques. No. 1. New London, Conn.: Arthur C. Croft Publica- 
tions. 1955. 40 pp. 
Portfolio of Teaching Techniques. No. 2. New London, Conn.; Arthur C. Croft Publica- 
tions. 1955. 48 pp. 
Sticker, Henry. How to Calculate Quickly. New York: Dover Publications Inc. 1955. 
256 pp. $1.00. 
Stullken, Edward H. and Birch, Jack W. Solving Problems of Problem Children. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 1956. 44 pp. 
Tibbitts, F. Lyman. Streamline Your Study Habits. Los Angeles: Mission Press, Box 
65943. 1956. 6th Printing. 74 pp. 70¢. 
Wheeler, Arthur. Teacher's Question and Answer Book on Reading. New London, Conn. : 
Arthur C. Croft Publications. 1955. 60 pp. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATORS TOUR 
OF EUROPE AND RUSSIA VIA 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 








The six weeks’ tour departs from San Francisco approximately 
June 28th. A preliminary itinerary, pending completion of ar- 
rangement, includes the following cities: 


SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK, LONDON, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, 
VIENNA, SALZBURG, MUNICH (time permitting), 
ROME, GENEVA, FRANKFURT, HEIDELBERG, WIES- 
BADEN, COLOGNE, PARIS, NEW YORK, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


This is a complete package tour which includes hotel rooms, 
meals, sightseeing excursions, Rhinesteamer and transfers. 


Due to the space limitations on the aircraft in Russia and ac- 
commodations within the Soviet Union, the tour must be limited 
in membership. If you are interested in joining the tour, you 
are urged to fill in the attached application and return it to TWA 
no later than January 31, 1957. Detailed itineraries and infor- 
mation necessary for the trip will be forwarded to you. 


All-inclusive price $1800.00. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Mr. WAYNE WHITNEY 
240 Stockton Street 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me more information about the Educators Tour 
to Russia and Europe. 
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